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This is the package for Bike No. 5. 
It is orange and yellow and blue and it 
carries the familiar Bike sports figures. 
Anditis number five, dutitis “Bike No. 
5” and shows the Bike Bicycle Wheel 
trade-mark. Be sure it’s a Bike and be safe! 








COLORS 
and NUMBERS? 


.... don’t let them deceive you! 
when it’s a matter of protection for YOUR TEAMS! 


Orange and yellow and blue are the old familiar colors on the BIKE No. 5 pack- 





age. (Now, it seems, other supporter makers like those colors, too.) 

Our old familiar stock number is “BIKE No. 5.”’ (Here, again, “‘5’’ seems to 
have some friends.) 

The famous B/KE trade-mark is a bicycle wheel. (Please look for the whee/, 


not something that looks /ike a wheel.) 


Protection should go with every athletic supporter you buy for every member 
of every team. For more than fifty years “BJ KE” has been the standard of that 
protection. We know B/KE prices are no higher than those of other makes; 
BIKE quality is higher. Look for the name—look for the trade-mark —and 
the famous sports figures on every BJ KE box and remember this one fact: 
BIKE Protects More Athletes Than Any Other Athletic Supporter 














BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Division of The Kendall Company 





2500 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
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Send for this new @ 


MEDaRT (atalog 
°” RBASKETBALL— 


featuring: 


—the new Medart entirely automatic 
electric scoreboard 


—the new Medart field house backstop 


—plywood, plymetal, all-steel, plate 
glass and vitrolite banks 


—a type of backstop for every struc- 
tural condition 


—directions and diagrams for the mark- 
ing of courts 


This book is a complete treatise on the 
subject of Basketball including. ui, 
illuminating article by Dr. James: A: 
Naismith, Professor of Physical Edtica- 
tion, University of Kansas, inventor of 
the game. 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST—ASK FOR CATALOG BB-1 


Gymnasium Apparatus, Playground Apporatus and 0: “em ~ 


Steel Lockers are other Medart products of which 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets 511 West 42nd Street 


St. Louis, Mo. New York, N. Y. 
Sales Engineers in Principal Cities 
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Krom Scrubs to 
Specify HOOD athletic 


HERE are decided advantages in equip- 
ping your players with Hood athletic 
shoes. 

The exclusive, scientific construction fea- 
tures found in every Hood shoe have been 
adopted only after actual tests on athletes. 
Remarkable improvements are the result. 
The sponge cushion heel—originated by Hood 
—now goes the entire length of the sole. It 
completely cushions the foot and absorbs the 
shocks of hard-surfaced courts, preventing 
bruises and saving energy. New lasts permit 
full foot freedom. Padded, shaped tongues The FINALIST—Lightest weight basketball shoe— 
eliminate that chafing from tight laces. Special only 13 ounces—equal to heavier built shoes in wearing 
outsole designs on Hood athletic shoes have a ee ee ee 
powerful gripping action. Narrow shank con- 
struction means firm arch support. And 
through the use of a new construction idea, 
Hood shoes are made much lighter in weight 
without sacrificing strength or wearing quality. 


There is no longer an excuse for any player 
on your squad wearing shoes that are heavy, 
annoying, and even injurious. Hood shoes are 
sold at leading sporting goods stores every- 
where—in attractive trims to add color to 
team uniforms. And there’s a complete line of 
shoes for every indoor athletic need of boys or 
girls from beginners to champions. You get 





more for your money with Hood athletic shoes. 
HOOD RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. >. ¢ The GREYHOUND—the most popular basketball 
shoe for several seasons—with new, improved features. 


Watertown, Massachusetts Buffed Smokrepe Sole. 
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Stars « «+ 


_ shoes for your players 


The FIELD HOCKEY shoe is another HOOD spe- 
cialty that is popular with coaches. Cleated Outsole. 








The HOOD CONFERENCE SOLE—This new, 
sure-footed, floor-gripping molded sole is a feature of 


the new HOOD Conference Shoe. 
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The TRACKSHU—Made on a special running shoe 
last, at an economical price. Smokrepe Sole and 
small heel. 
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COACHES AND PHYSICAL DIRECTORS: 


Mail this coupon for copies of our new edition of the 
Hood booklet, ‘‘How to Play Basketball,’’ for your basket- 
ball players—written by famous coaches. 








AJ-1C 
HOOD RUBBER CO., Inc., Watertown, Mass. 
Gentlemen: Please send me........... .copies of your new booklet, 
(State how many) 


“How to Play Basketball,” for members of our basketball squad. 


POSITION.... TETRA TOT Tee Tee Be 


ADDRESS...... é dc 0:09 60.9188 16,0. 01a sie, © epee wl aeons Panewrg ie olenem tee 


[-] Check here if your local dealer does not carry Hood athletic 
shoes and we will send you the name of the nearest place where 
they may be obtained. 
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A NEW FEATURE 


Wit this issue, the ATHLETIC JOURNAL be- 
gins a series of short articles by prominent 
high schoo! coaches in all parts of the country. In 
the current number and again in November, East- 
ern coaches express their views. In December and 
January, the Middle West will be represented. 


In each case, the author writes of the phase of 
coaching which most appeals to him. Because of 
this, the ideas expressed in these articles, short as 
they are, should be unusually valuable, not only 
to the inexperienced coach but to’ the veteran of 
many years on the athletic field. No reader, it 
is felt, can fail to benefit by this exchange of 
ideas, made possible by this new feature of the 
JOURNAL. 


Of the writers in this issue, Cresse is located at 
Olney High, Philadelphia, Pa. ; Hyde at East High, 
Erie, Pa.; Keene at Watertown, Mass.; Living- 
stone at Eastside High, Paterson, N. J.; Purdy at 


Rutland, Vt.; Rogers at Westerly, R. I.; Rupert 
at Johnstown, N. Y.; Waddell at Pitman, N. J.; 
and White at Biddeford, Me. ° 


FOOTBALL PLAYS 


AS has been its custom in past years, the ATH- 
LETIC JOURNAL will again publish in the 
November issue a number plays used by out- 
standing football teams throughout the amateur 
world in actual games played in October. 


To the student of football, these plays give a 
resumé of the style of football being played this 
year. To the coach, high school or college, inter- 
ested in winning games, they provide a source of 
inspiration. 


Because of the popularity of this annual fea- 
ture, the JOURNAL last year offered a number 
of these plays to coaches before the November 
JOURNAL was in the mails. Some of the new 
1931 plays will be ready for distribution this year 


between October 15th and 22nd, and to those 
coaches requesting them the JOURNAL will be 
glad to mail the sheets of diagrams. 


NEXT MONTH 


66 HY,” asks the coach, “does the player fail 

_.._in a game to do the things that have been 
drilled into him in practice?” 

This is the question which Milton M. Olander 
attempted to answer satisfactorily in a scientific 
study he made at the University of Illinois. He 
went even farther and a to discover meth- 
ods of coaching which will insure the player’s 
performing as well in a game as under practice 
conditions. 

The results of this study by Olander, who is 
assistant football coach at the University of IIli- 
nois, will be published in the ATHLETIC JOUR- 
NAL, beginning in the November issue. The title 
of this series of articles is “Methods of Teaching 
Psychological Skills in Football.’ 














a for change of address must reach us thirty days before the date of issue with which it is to take effect. Duplicate copies cannot be sent to 
replace those undelivered through failure to send advance notice. Published monthly except July and August by the ATHLETIC JourwaL Pusiisuinc 


Company, 6858 Glenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Subscription, $1.50 per year; Canada, $1.75; foreign, $2.00. Single copies 25c. 
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New D&M 5RV 
Official Football 


Dealers, coaches and foot- 
ball players have indicated a 
keen interest in the revolution- 
ary improvements in inflated 
balls recently announced by 
Draper-Maynard as exclusive 
features of the D & M SRV 
Official Football. The D & M 
ZIGZAG STITCH, patent ap- 
plied for, combined with the 
new D & M Rhinotex Lining, 
bring to the Projectile Ball an 
unbelievable strength and abil- 
ity to hold its original shape. 

Not content with ordinary 
methods of testing the new 
balls, D & M devised new 
forms of unusually severe 
punishment. Take for example . 
the Tear Test illustrated on this page. Two 
sections of a D & M Official Football were 
fastened together by the new ZIGZAG STITCH 
which divides the strain among the many 
subdivisions of each section. The Rhinotex Lining 





“Inside-Out”’’ View 
Showing Zigzag Stiteh 


was attached to the leather 
cover only at the usual seam. 

Two husky men whose com- 
bined weight was 406 pounds 
hung from these sections. Not 
a stitch gave way during the 
test, while similar sections of 
ordinary footballs tore at an 
average weight of 267 pounds. 
Surely this is convincing evi- 
dence of the superiority of the 
new D & M Official Football!! 

Here in one ball you have 
the exclusive Projectile feature 
which assures more distance 
and greater accuracy on punts 
and passes, and the new ZIG- 
ZAG STITCH and Rhinotex 
Lining with their remarkable 
strength and shape-maintaining qualities. All this at 
no advance in price! Send the coupon today for the 
circular describing in detail the new construction 
and illustrating other grueling tests given to the 


D & M ZIGZAG STITCHED Official Football. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY. Plymouth, N. H. 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 


in detail. 


Name 0.000.000. 


School......... 


ATHLETIC GOODS es: 
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Dept. A-10, Plymouth, N. H. 
[J Send circular which describes the new D & M ZIGZAG STITCH and Rhinotex Lining 


| OR ae. ne ian 
SSUES GGHAMEAPATAE me een anes 


[] Send D & M Football Equipment Catalog which in®ludes diagrams of famous plays. 




















THE OPENING WHISTLE 





-~-AND THE CLOSING GuN / 


Greater skill, faster games, closer plays—and the 
quality of basketballs becomes a greater winning 
factor every season. Wilson balls— minimum size, 


yet within official limits—are 
built with correct weight for sure 
handling. They have an elastic 
touch and are absolutely round, 
with no dead spots or flat ends. 
They have no lacing ridges or 
bladder stems to cause freak 
hops. 


And now Wilson offers still 
another improvement—the Even 
Contour Valve. This patented 
construction completely elim- 
inates even the chance of a bulge. 
The rubber encased valve is 
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Cross-Section Showing New 
WILSON EVEN CONTOUR VALVE 


SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


SPORTING GOODS 


seated in a cushion of live rubber that yields to the 
air pressure within the ball, controlling any ten- 
dency of the valve to push outward. 


The Wilson-Meanwell Official 
Intercollegiate, double laced 
J4S, or the Wilson-Meanwell 
Official Intercollegiate, hidden 
lace WEM, priced at $21.00 re- 
tail—$14.00 for schools, and the 
J5S Wilson High School regula- 
tion ball priced at $15.00 retail 
— $10.00 for schools, are all 
equipped with the Even Contour 
Valve. 


If you have not yet received our 
1931-32 Fall and Winter catalog, 
we will gladly send you one. 


COMPANY 














Chicago New York Boston Los Angeles San Francisco Portland 
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“REB” RUS- 
SELL, NORTH- 
WESTERN 
FULLBACK, 
CARRYING 
THE BALL IN 
THE NOTRE 
DAME- NORTH- 
WESTERN 
GAME, NOVEM- 
BER 22, 1930. 





MARCH SCH WARTZ OF 

NOTRE DAME GOING 

THROUGH THE NORTH- 
WESTERN LINE. 


HERE has been a very marked 
increase in the number of teams 
using the spin play or spinner 
type of offense during the past three 
or four years. The popularity of this 
style of play has been due in a small 
measure to the success of a few promi- 
nent teams who have used it to good 
advantage. But the chief cause has 
been the realization that this type of 
offense offers a combination of power 
with deception and change of pace and 
is readily adaptable to the average 
football squad. 

Spin-offense should not be thought 
of in the light of sleight of hand per- 
formance or trick offense. It can be 
used as an entire offense or to add 
variety and deception to almost any 
other form of running attack. 

Spin-offense was a direct outgrowth 
of the old short side reverse from the 
Warner single wing-back formation. 
(See Diagram 1.) The reverse was 
devised by Warner to take advantage 
of opponents who had over-shifted to 
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stop his strong off-tackle play. This 
reverse introduced the innovation of a 
change in direction by means of a 
backward pass from one back to an- 
other, after the play had started in 
much the same manner as the off- 
tackle play. (See Diagram 2.) It was 
used successfully by Warner for a 
number of years and later adapted to 
other formations by a great many 
coaches. 

Among the coaches using this type 
of play from a somewhat similar for- 
mation was Hugo Bezdek. It was he 
who conceived the idea of a fake off 
the reverse. (See Diagram 3.) This 
fake reverse looked exactly like the 
reverse play. The original ball car- 
rier, while apparently making a back- 
ward pass, retained the ball and drove 
into the line or inside defensive tackle. 
The play was a very adequate check 
on the reverse, in the same fashion 
that the reverse had established a 
check on the off-tackle play. 

Pop Warner, who was then using the 


HEAD FOOTBALL 
COACH, 
NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


double wing-back formation, gave this 
play to his freshmen and used it 
against his varsity with highly satis- 
factory results. He quickly became 
aware of the possibilities of this type 
of play with his two wing-back forma- 
tion, and in a short time had intro- 
duced the long and short side fake 
reverses, employing both a half spin 
and full spin in the actual or apparent 
transfer of the ball between the back- 
field men. 

Judge Walter Steffen, at Carnegie 
Tech, was one of the next coaches to 
develop the spinner. The dynamic 
Judge maintains that he developed 
this style of play by accident. In a 
game on a wet field in which his Tech 
team was opposed by Washington and 
Jefferson, he noticed the opposing full- 
back fail to give the ball to the 
halfback on a reverse play, and, hav- 
ing failed in the maneuver, continue to 
spin through the hole in the line and 
on for a long gain. After watching in 
vain for a repetition of this play dur- 
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ing the game, the Judge decided that 
it was a case of poor ball handling that 
could be capitalized upon with his own 
reverse play; hence the Carnegie Tech 
fake reverse which has proved to be 
such a powerful weapon in their style 
of play. 


























Later, the Judge introduced the in- 
novation of having his fullback show 
the ball as he made his spin, disguis- 
ing his real intent. from that point in 


the play. This was in direct contrast . 


to most of the other coaches employ- 


ing the spinner, who held to the ac- 


cepted theory that the ball should be 
concealed at all times from the defense. 

Spin-offense is now widely used and 
forms at least a part of every modern 
system of football. In some forma- 
tions, as for example the Warner 
offense, it constitutes the check por- 
tion of the basic offensive plays, while, 
in others, it is employed to the extent 
of adding variety and deception to 
otherwise straight running attacks. 
This is especially true of single wing- 
back formations, which, before the 
advent of the spinner, were notorious- 
ly weak in ground gaining plays 








through the weak side, except for the 
reverse play. 

A striking example of the spinner 
as an adjunct to a regularly estab- 
lished offense is to be found in the 
Notre Dame teams of the past four 
years. Deprived of some of the ad- 
vantage of the quick shift by legisla- 
tion of the full second pause, they 
were able to take the Warner type of 
spinner and fake reverse and use it 
with remarkable success. 

The accompanying diagrams illus- 
trate the adaptability of the spin 
offense to a few of the leading forma- 
tions now in use. Diagram 4 illus- 
trates a fake reverse, a check play on 
5 which is the familiar Warner re- 
verse from double wing-back for- 
mation. 

Diagram 6 illustrates a full spin 
from the Notre Dame type of forma- 
tion. The ball is retained by the back, 
who drives over the short side. This 
play checks the quick reverse shown in 
Diagram 7. 

Diagram 8 shows a fake reverse 
from the single wing-back formation, 
which is one type of check play that 
may be used with the short side re- 
verse shown in Diagram 9. 

Diagram 10 shows a fake reverse 
from a balanced line formation simi- 
lar to the one used at Minnesota and 
elsewhere. In this play, the left wing- 
back is in motion before the ball is 
snapped. Diagram 11 is one type of 
reverse play from the same formation. 

Too often coaches using the fake 





DIAG. 6 





DIAG. 8 









































DIAG.9 
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reverse or spinner attack are inclined 
to put the cart before the horse in 
making the spinner play the major 
portion of their offense. Those of us 
who have been brought up in this style 
of play feel that our fake reverses, or 
so-called spin plays, can only be suc- 
cessful when we make our opponents 
fear our reverse plays. Once our re- 
verses, or basic strong off-tackle plays, 
are established and gain ground, there 
is little left for opponents except to 
shift their defense in such a position 
that they are fortified against the 
reverse plays. This move can only 
mean spreading the defensive line a 
bit wider or permitting the defensive 
line to charge in the direction that 
the offensive play is apparently aimed. 
Either of these tactics leaves great 
gaps in the defensive line. Immedi- 
ately, the offensive team may fake the 
reverse and run through such a gap, 
which is a hole or two removed from 
the stop where the reverse always 
goes. Naturally the defense, having 
been weakened, cannot stop this type 
of play from gaining consistent short 
yardage. Occasionally, such a play 
when perfectly executed turns out to 
be a long gainer. 

The point I am trying to make, 
however, is that the spin play has to 
be set up by the strength of the re- 
verses. If the reverse plays are not 
strong enough to force the opponent 
to shift his defense in an effort to 
stop them, the spin plays can not hope 
to gain, and it would be much wiser 


to make 

ground 
gaining 
attempts 


through the 
medium of power 
football. 


However, if a 
team once develops 
a strong reverse at- 
tack and then develops 
a fake reverse or spin 
attack which will permit 
it to attack at least three 
spots in the defensive line, 
namely, just inside of 
tackle, on either side and 
over the middle, such a team 
then has a fine change of pace 
in its running scheme. 

Much has been 
written in the past 



















DIAG, 10 


concerning the > 
; Dick Hanley, 
technique of the head football 
so-called spinner. coach at North- 
western, first 
Personally, I am came into the na- 


not interested in 
the high-sounding 
terms of pivots, 
half pivots, half 
spins and full 
spins, and the re- 
sulting technique 
involved in per- 
fecting these an- 
tics. Pursuing the 
same line of 
thought as ad- 
vanced above in 
establishing re- 
verses before at- 
tempting spin 
plays, I insist that 
my fake reverses 
look as nearly as 
possible like re- 
verses until they 
actually develop. 


This may be ac- 
complished in 













tional sporting eye 
while he was at 
Washington State 
playing at quarter- 
back in 1915, 1916, 
1917, and 1919. He was 
recognized as one of the 
greatest quarterbacks in 
the country during his 
playing days. During the 
war, in 1918, he served as 

a captain of Marines. 

On graduation from Wash- 
ington State in 1919, Hanley 
occupied his first coaching berth 
at the Pendleton, Oregon, High 
School. During the two seasons 
he coached there, his team took 
two state championships. 

From Pendleton, Hanley went to 
Haskell Indian Institute at Law- 
rence, Kansas. Out of sixty-five (65) 
games played during his five years 
there his Indians won fifty-two (52) 
games, tied four (4), and lost nine (9), 
a total percentage of .852 for the period. 
The Indians piled up 1,900 points against 
their opponents’ 400. 

Coming to Northwestern from Haskell, 
Dick is now starting his fifth season here. 
During his four years here, Northwestern has 
been a strong factor in Big Ten football, the 
climax coming last fall when the Wildcats tied 
with Michigan for the conference title. His tean 
was defeated only bv Notre Dame in the last 
game of the year. Coach Hanley has employed 
the Warner system of play throughout his success- 
ful coaching career. 























DIAG.11 
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many different 





fashions. For in- 
stance, if my fullback is merely turn- 
ing in place to hand the ball to a 
halfback on a reverse play, then the 
same tactics must be maintained in 
the fake reverse. If, however, he is 
advancing to meet the halfback on the 
reverses, the fake reverse run in se- 
quence to the reverses must be ac- 
complished by the same movements. 
Of course, the ideal of having these 
plays resemble each other perfectly 
can only be approximated. Neverthe- 
less, the more nearly perfect the re- 
semblance, the better the opportunity 
to mislead the defense as to the true 
intention of the offensive team. At 
best, the defensive team has only a 
split second to diagnose the play. A 
team possessing a good reverse attack 
and a resembling spin attack needs 






only to add a reverse pass- 
ing game to be able to throw 
at the opposition every phase 
of offensive football to be de- 
sired. The offense is then 
equipped with the three offensive 
movements, namely, the sweeps 
and off-tackle plays accomplished by 
means of the reverses, cut backs and 
power thrusts through the medium of 
the fake reverses and the aerial game 
established by means of the reverse 
passing attack. With all three phases 
of the attack closely resembling each 
other, the team with the ball has the 
additional advantage of masking and 
concealing its true purpose, until the 
play has actually developed. Thus, 
there can be no over-commitment on 
the part of the defense. 
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TEACHING THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
FORWARD PASS DEFENSE 


B. W. BIERMAN 


HE technique of forward pass- 
ing has been developed to such 
an extent that a team cannot 
hope to be successful in stopping 
these attacks unless it has developed 
the technique of forward pass de- 
fense to a degree comparable with 
that of the offense. 

There are several distinct factors 
in forward pass defense, and neglect 
of any one of them may be very dam- 
aging. I will list these factors as 
follows: 


1. Co-ordination or team work in 
covering the pass. 

2. Rushing the passer. 

3. Individual covering of the pass. 


This article deals primarily with the 
third factor, but, before discussing 
that, I will write briefly in reference 
to the first two factors. 

There must be co-ordination and 
teamwork between the line and the 
secondary in forward pass defense in 
exactly the same sense that it is 
necessary in the other phases of foot- 
ball. I will, however, confine my re- 
marks to teamwork in the secondary. 

There are a number of ways in 
which the secondary can team, but all 
of them are either a zone or a man- 
to-man defense, or some variation 
and combination of the two. None of 
them are perfect or fool proof, and 
a coach cannot expect any of them to 
be better than the men executing 
them. The important thing in a'l of 
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FUNDAMENTALS 


By 
B. W. Bierman 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 


them is that they should be simple 
enough so that all of the men know 
exactly what they are expected to do. 


In a zone defense, whether a five- 
man or a four-man secondary is being 
used, there are certain spots on the 
field that are exceedingly difficult to 
cover; and, in a man-to-man defense, 
certain pass receivers can always get 
to some position where they can re- 
ceive a pass before the defensive man 
assigned can reach there. Theoretical- 
ly, these spots can be eliminated by 
teamwork and the use of certain 
variations and combinations. How 
well, they can be eliminated depends 
somewhat on the system being used, 
but any reasonable system is good if 
the individual defense is good, and all 
systems are poor if the individual 
work is poor. 


The line’s part in forward pass de- 
fense is to rush the passer. By rush- 
ing the passer I mean the making of 
an attempt to keep him from throw- 
ing the ball; and, if that attempt 
fails, giving him so little time to get 
the ball away that the offensive tim- 
ing of the play is destroyed. This 
line play in reality is no different than 
the play against a running offense. A 
lineman’s function, on defense, is to 
protect his territory; but, while do- 
ing so, to get to the ball carrier as 
rapidly as possible and tackle him as 
cleanly as possible. He must remem- 
ber that the passer is a ball carrier so 
long as he has possession of the ball. 
Therefore, he should tackle the poten- 
tial passer, or close in on him so fast 
that he must hurry his pass. A great 
many linemen make the mistake of 
trying to play basketball in front 
of the passer. They should drive to- 
ward him with the idea of making a 
tackle; and only when they are too 
late to do this should they jump up 
in the air with raised arms in an 
attempt to deflect or to catch the ball. 


In spite of the efforts of the best of 
lines, the pass will actually be thrown 
in most cases, and from that moment 
the duty of stopping the pass is 
turned over to the secondary. 

In general, individual covering of 
passes is very similar to individual 
guarding in basketball; the main dif- 
ference being that the football field is 
much larger than the basketball 
court. Some men have the natural 
ability to do this well, and others have 
to acquire it. Those with natural 
ability may be greatly improved 
through practice, and men with no 
natural ability may acquire a lot of 
skill through practice. 

In connection with this practice, 
there are several points to be stressed. 
The scheme of defense in the second- 
ary has no bearing on some of them, 
and the others differ in only a small 
degree, according to the team scheme 
of defense used. The first point to 
remember is that a thrown football 
will travel approximately twice as fast 
as the average secondary defense 
man can travel. The next point to 
remember is that all the secondary 
men should have their eyes on the ball 
the instant it leaves the passer’s hand. 
The third point is that they should 
forget everything but the ball at this 
instant and go after it hard with 
their minds made up to catch it (in 
exceptional cases, only, to knock it 
down). 

No matter what system is being 
used, every man in the secondary is 
either protecting a zone or covering a 
man. Whichever he is doing, he should 
be playing the ball. (There are a few 
exceptions to this.) In the system we 
use, each individual in the secondary 
has times when he is covering a man 
and times when he is covering a zone. 
Our cry in either case is “Play the 
ball,” or “Watch the ball.” The in- 
dividual cannot do that if he does not 
see the ball when it is passed; so in 
all cases he is told to watch the passer. 
Sometimes, especially when he is cov- 
ering a man, this becomes hard to do. 
As an aid in this, he is told two 
things. He should alwavs try to keep 
the man he is covering between him- 
self and the passer; and, next, he 
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THE SYSTEM 


should consider the man he is cover- 
ing only as a guide to conduct him 
to an area in which the ball may be 
passed. 

The first thing we teach the man is 
to catch or intercept the ball. One 
of the first exercises we use is this. 
We use a center, a passer, a pass re- 
ceiver and a pass defense man at a 
time, working them in groups and 
rotating. We place the defense man 
about twenty yards down the field and 
draw an imaginary oval around him, 
extending about ten yards to each 
side, about seven in front and about 
ten in back. He is told to be on his 
toes and to intercept every pass 
thrown. The passer and receiver try 
to complete a pass somewhere in this 
area. The defensive man pays no at- 
tention to the receiver at all; but goes 
for the ball whenever it is thrown. 
This develops his ability to start after 
passes quickly and his ability in mak- 
ing actual interceptions. 

After a certain amount of pro- 
ficiency is gained here we start the 
next stage, which is a little more com- 
plicated. We use the same grouping 
of players; but, instead of the defen- 
Sive man covering a stationary terri- 
tory, we have him follow a single pass 
receiver, but again working to inter- 
cept every pass thrown. He attempts 
to keep the receiver between himself 
and the passer, and the instant the 
ball is passed goes after it as before. 
The receiver does every normal thing 
that a receiver might do in a game. 


In the second stage, we find that 
the faults to be corrected are fairly 
uniform among all new men. One of 
them is that the defensive man is im- 
patient and wants to rush up to the 
receiver as soon as the ball is put into 
play. The usual result of this is that 
the receiver passes by the defensive 
man and gets away completely; or a 
situation is created in which the de- 
fensive man is chasing the receiver 
down the field with his back turned 
toward the ball, and from which posi- 
tion it is impossible for him to stop 
a well-thrown pass. “Always keep the 
receiver between you and the passer, 
and do not be hurried until it is 
necessary,” we tell our men. 
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Another variation of this mistake is 
for the defensive man to be glued to 
the ground until the receiver is so 
close that he passes by. “If the re- 
ceiver is bearing down on you, start 
backing down the field, working to the 
outside,” are other instructions we 
give. Another common mistake is in 
staying so close to the receiver that 
a sudden change in direction on his 
part will throw the defensive man off 
balance and out of position. This 
same fault frequently causes inter- 
ference, which is costly in games. By 
remaining off some distance, but in 
the proper position, it is much easier 
for the defensive back to watch both 
the receiver and the passer; and he 
still can reach any ball that the passer 
can reach, so long as he sees the ball 
when it is thrown. 

In addition to this group work, we 
give the secondary considerable in- 
dividual practice in dropping straight 
back, making a cross-step to their 
right and to their left, with sudden 
changes from one to the other. 

This fundamental work is kept up 
throughout the season, being worked 
at in connection with teamwork more 
as the season progresses. Repetition 
probably does not make a man perfect 
in the act repeated, but it surely gets 
him closer to that state. 


Confidence in ability to intercept 
passes is a great help; and confidence 
is built up by success. If we gave the 
passer and pass receivers all of the 
time they wanted in pass defense 
practice, they would enjoy an advan- 
tage over the defense that they do 
not have in a game; and it would be 
very hard for the defense to make 
interceptions. This, naturally, would 
cause them to lose confidence; so we 
make most of our pass defense prac- 
tice difficult for the offense and com- 
paratively easy for the defense with 
the idea of building up defen- 








sive confidence. A confident pass 
defense, plenty of practice on in- 
dividual covering, combined with a 
thorough knowledge of the team 
scheme being used, should enable the 
defense to offset the forward pass ad- 
vantages of the offense, if the individ- 
uals are as capable players as those 
on offense. 

The defensive man has the same 
rights as the pass receiver, and he 
should be very aggressive in his at- 
tempts to get the ball. I again re- 
peat the importance of the defensive 
man seeing the ball the instant it is 
passed. A defensive man who does 
not do this may follow a decoy down 
the field even after the ball has been 
passed, and when it would have been 
possible for him to make an intercep- 
tion had he seen the ball the moment 
it left the passer’s hand. An exercise 
that can be used to check this trait is 
as follows. Use a center, two ends, a 
passer and two defensive men. Have 
the ends go down deep and bearing 
out somewhat with a defensive man 
covering each end. Have the passer 
pass to either end, or throw the ball 
straight down the field between them. 
The ends’ are told to continue their 
course no matter where the ball is 
thrown. Everything is wide open 
here and it is easy to see whether the 
defensive men continue to chase an 
end; or whether they go after the ball 
as soon as it is passed. 


A pass defense in which the second- 
ary all have their mind set on inter- 
ceptions, and have a full realization 
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that they must never lose sight of the 
ball is a very hard defense to pass 
against successfully, provided they 
have had enough practice to acquire 
the proper technique and smooth co- 
ordination. 


A SYSTEM OF FORWARD PASS 
DEFENSE 


JUDSON TIMM 


ORWARD pass defense is the 
major problem of every coach, 


regardless of the conference or . 


league in which his team competes. 
Some coaches use only the man-to-man 
defense; others strictly the zone; and 
many use the defense which is the 
combination of the two, the man-to- 
man and zone. At present, I am coach 
at a small institution which meets 
teams from other schools of many 
times our enrollment. I find that for 
us this last, the combination, is not 
only sufficient but also strengthens 
the defense against the running at- 
tack of our opponents. In the follow- 
ing I will explain the duties of all the 
players in the man-to-man and zone 
defense. 
THE END 


The end hurries the passer from the 
outside with definite instruction from 
his coach to tackle him. If the pass 
should develop into a running play in- 
stead of the play expected, the end 
will then be in a good defensive posi- 
tion. This is a good rule to follow. 
However, occasionally, against an 
open formation, the end may be in- 
structed to rush across and back flat, 
in order to cover a particular man or 
zone. (See Diagram 1.) This varia- 
tion needs little practice, and can be 
used against a team which has had 
success with a certain flat pass. 


THE TACKLE 
In all cases, the tackle rushes the 
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passer from the outside and tackles 
hard. Sometimes the tackle may hold 
and delay a particularly good receiver. 
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But in this case it should be taken 
into account that while he delays the 
receiver, the tackle is also retarding 
himself in reaching the passer. In 
this same case, there is another phase 
with which the tackle should be con- 
cerned. After he has _ sufficiently 
hindered the receiver, he is often too 
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late to rush and should then retreat 
toward the side line, protecting his 
end from the outside. 


THE GUARD 


My guards always take their initial 
charge forward and go directly for 
the passer. If the passer feints, and 
the play turns into a line buck, they 
are in a very good defensive position. 
Some coaches find it advisable, after 
the faster guard has made his initial 
charge and sees the pass develop, to 
have him retreat to a zone in which 
the offense has successfully completed 
several passes. 


THE CENTER 


With a seven-man line, the center is 
considered as part of the secondary in 
the forward pass defense. He co- 
operates with the fullback in that he 
takes the territory left unoccupied by 
the fullback when the full is forced 
flat to cover a particular man. 


THE FULLBACK 


If a man breaks flat, the duty of 
the fullback is to cover him, and the 
duty of the center is to take the un- 
protected area. The fullback should 
be instructed to run flat fast, with his 
eyes always on the thrower, so that 
he can leave the man and play the 
ball as soon as it has left the passer’s 
hand. 

In the case of a six-man line, the 
full and center become backers and 
are in relative positions in back of 
their guard and tackle. Should a man 
break flat to the right of the defen- 
sive team, the man closer to him, 
whether it is the center or fullback, 
should go flat after him while the one 
farther away backs up just facing the 
passer. (See Diagram 2.) 


THE HALFBACK 


When the halfback sees that the 
(Continued on page 46) 
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Interpretations of 


1931 Football Rules 


Western Conference 
Interpretations 


OLLOWING is a report of the 
P siscussion concerning the foot- 

ball rules at the annual meeting 
of the Intercollegiate (Western) Con- 
ference coaches and officials held Sep- 
tember 12th, 1931, in Chicago. 

Many of the Conference interpreta- 
tions which have been followed in the 
past have now been incorporated in 
the rules, and, consequently, have 
been omitted from the Conference list. 

1. Rule 1, Section 1, Page 3. The 
words “of play” in the fourth sentence 
should be deleted. (Interpretation by 
Rules Committee.) 

2. Rule 3, Section 3, Page 5. A 
clarification of the Supplemental Note 
appears on Page 73 of the Rule Book. 
(Interpretation by Rules Committee.) 

3. Rule 3, Section 8, Article 1. 
Question—(1). May Team B make a 
fair catch on the kick-off? Answer— 
Yes. Question—(2) May Team A 
make a fair catch on the kick-off? 
Answer—No. 

4. Rule 3, Section 9, Page 6. Ques- 
tion—Team A in its own end zone. 
A player of Team A steps over the 
end line. B is off-side in the line. 
When A steps over the end line shall 
this be considered as a foul which is 
offset by B’s foul in the line? Answer 
—yYes. This is a specific ruling for 
the Conference. 

5. Rule 3, Section 20, Article 1, 
Page 9. When a player in possession 
of the ball crosses the side line and 
the ball remains in the field of play, 
the ball will be~considered out of 
bounds. 

On side line plays where the officials 
are in doubt as to whether a player 
carrying the ball touched the side line 
as the ball was downed or deliberate- 
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ly touched the side line with his arm 
or foot after the ball was downed, it 
was agreed that the player would be 
given the benefit of the doubt. 

If a player carrying the ball 
touches a person other than a player 
or official who is standing on the side 
line or end line, is the ball out of 
bounds? Ruling: Yes. 

6. Rule 3, Section 28, Page 10. 
Question—(1). A back fades back 
just before the ball is snapped, and 
another player who is standing goes 
to a full crouch while the other half is 
moving; the ball is passed while both 
are moving. Is this to be considered 
as a shift and simultaneously Chang- 
ing Position, and a penalty or not? 
Answer—lIf the second player, while 
another is in motion toward his own 
goal line, makes any deliberate mo- 
tions which may be construed as at- 
tempts to draw the opponents off-side 
he shall be penalized under Rule 7, 
Section 3, Article 4. This will not, 
however, be construed as coming un- 
der the shift rule. 

Question—(2). Team A back in 
motion toward his own goal line and 
Team A end moving laterally. Is this 
a shift? Answer—Yes. 

Question—(3). Team A back in 
motion toward his own goal line and 
Team A guard off-side in the line. Is 
this a violation of the shift rule? 
Answer—If no shift has been made, 
the man off-side in the line will be 
penalized under the off-side rule and 
not under the shift rule. If, follow- 
ing a shift, a man in the line is off- 
side before a second has elapsed, he 
will be penalized under the shift rule. 

7. Rule 3, Section 30, Page 11. In- 
sert the approved ruling of Rules 
Committee as follows: (A.R.) The 
Center of Team A steps to the side or 
backward while snapping the ball. 
Ruling: Ball not in play. A second 





action of this kind at any time during 
the game should be penalized as delay 
of game. The snapper-back is re- 
quired to put the ball in play as speci- 
fied in this Section, and he may not 
assist the motion of the hands by any 
movement of his feet. 

8. Rule 3, Section 30. Question— 
(1). In the play where the center 
passes the ball out of bounds, in the 
event that he passes the ball forward, 
how should he be penalized? Answer: 
He should be penalized under Rule 7, 
Section 3; Rule 3, Section 30, for not 
putting the ball in play properly. The 
ball is dead. 

Question (2). The center attempts 
to pass the ball backward out of 
bounds. The ball, however, hits an 
opponent and rolls out of bounds at a 
spot behind the A team center. An- 
swer—The ball belongs to B at the 
spot where it crossed the side line. 

9. Rule 4, Section 3, Article 5, 
Page 16. Question—May there be 
successive times out? Answer—No. 
Time cannot be taken out until after 
a play has elapsed. However, the 
Referee must use his judgment in 
case of unusual events. An injured 
man must be taken out if given more 
than two minutes. (Rules Committee 
Ruling 1930.) 

10. Rule 4, Section 1, Article 1. 
Item 3. Is the Referee’s watch to be 
accepted as the official time-piece in 
deciding the time for the beginning 
of the game? Answer—Yes. 

11. Rule 4, Section 3, Article 1, 
A.R.  Question—Should the Field 
Judge stop his watch when he, the 
Umpire or Head Linesman calls the 
foul until the Referee blows his 
whistle? Answer—The Field Judge 
cannot stop the watch on fouls that 
have been called by others than the 
Referee until the Referee blows his 
whistle and declares the ball dead. The 
Field Judge, however, may stop his 
watch on out-of-bounds plays, incom- 
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pleted passes, touchdowns, touchbacks 
and safeties before the Referee blows 
his whistle on such plays. 

12. Rule 4, Section 3, Article 4. 
Approved Rulings and Supplemental 
Note. Question—In the event of a tie, 


the ball next put in play? Answer— 
B’s ball on their own 35-yard line. 
16. Rule 7, Section 1, Article 3. 
Question—A in attempting to run the 
ball out from behind his own goal line 
is tackled, and the ball comes to rest 


then gets back into position before the 
ball is snapped. Should this be pe- 
nalized? Answer—No; not for en- 
croaching on the neutral zone. 

18. Rule 7, Section 2, Article 3, 
Page 23. Question—Team A has eight 


and the team in 
possession of the 
ball is satisfied to 
take a tie, may it 
send in substitutes 
and continue to do 
so during the last 
part of the game, 
thus killing time 
near the end of the 
game? Answer— 
The Referee may 
direct the Field 
Judge to stop or 
not to stop the 
watch. 

13. Rule 5, Sec- 
tion 8, Page 18. 
Special Notes. 
Question — Is the 
Umpire this year 
responsible for the 
interpretation of 
questions relative 
to the legality of 
players’ equip- 
ment? Answer— 
Yes. 

14. Rule 5, Sec- 
tion 3, Page 18. 
Supplemental 
Note. The word 
“taping” is intend- 
ed to include any 
type of bandage 
for protection of 
the hands. The 
Committee sug- 
gests that prior to 
his appearance on 
the field the name 
and number, and 
type of injury, of 
any player wear- 
ing a hand band- 
age be reported by 
the coach to the 
Umpire for ap- 
proval. Legal pro- 
tection of the 
wrists would, of 
course, require no 
such report. (In- 
terpretation by 
Rules Committee.) 

15. Rule 6, Sec- 








W. A. Ingram 


A. “NAVY BILL” INGRAM—“California Bill” now—last 
* month started his first football season at the University of 
California and, incidentally, his third decade in athletics. 

The “Navy Bill” nickname seems destined to stick, for dyed-in- 
the-wool fans of the San Francisco bay region still remember the 
colorful back who led a nondescript Pacific Fleet team against the 
California “wonder team” of 1921 and scored 10 points to 21 for 
the Bears. 

Ingram went to California in March, succeeding C. M. “Nibs” 
Price as head football coach. He took with him Leonard B. “Stub” 
Allison, formerly assistant at Wisconsin, and Frank Wickhorst, Iowa 
line coach, as his assistants, and has since increased his combined 
varsity and freshman coaching staff to eight men. 

Ingram started his career in athletics in 1911, when he played foot- 
ball, baseball and basketball at Jeffersonville, Ind., High School. 
In 1913 and 1914 he participated in all three sports at Louisville, 
Ky., Male High School, and two years later entered the United States 
Naval Academy. 

Ingram had a colorful career as an athlete at Navy. He played 
halfback and quarter, was elected captain of football in 1918, and 
was named on Walter Camp’s second All-American of that year. 
He played lacrosse for a year, and then went out for crew. He 
stroked the varsity boat for two years and in that time was defeated 
only once. Incidentally, the crew he paced was virtually the crew 
that won the Olympic Games title in 1920. 

This is the first year in a good long while that some member of 
the Ingram family has not been associated with Navy athletics. 
Jonas Ingram, the oldest brother, graduated jin 1907 after a career 
in football and crew. A second brother, Homer, participated in 
both sports, graduating in 1914. Both brothers, like the younger 
Bill, have been recalled to the Academy from time to time to assist 
in football coaching. 

Following graduation, Ingram returned to Navy to assist Gil Dobie 
in football for a year, and for the next two years he organized, 
played with and coached the Pacific Fleet team. 

In 1922 Ingram resigned from the Navy to enter business, but a 
few months after his resignation, he accepted the post of head coach 
at William and Mary College, Va. The next three years were spent 
as head coach at the University of Indiana. 

The Naval Academy claimed him again in 1926, and he started his 
record there as head coach by turning out a national championship 
team the first season. The last four years at the Academy found 
him concentrating on certain games and, by so doing, losing occa- 
sionally to minor opposition. In major competition during his five 
years at Navy, four games were lost to Notre Dame, two to the 
Army, and one each to Pennsylvania and Michigan. Statistically, 
the Navy records give his teams in this period 32 victories, 13 
defeats and 4 ties. 

Ingram will have no easy time in his first season with the Golden 
Bears, since the current schedule includes major games with South- 
ern California, Washington, Stanford and Washington State, the 
latter the 1930 Conference champions, and with two important non- 
Conference opponents, Santa Clara and St. Mary’s. In addition a 
post-season game with Georgia Tech is scheduled for December 26, 
at Atlanta, Ga. 








men on the line of 
scrimmage. The 
left tackle is on the 
end of the line. He 
drops back a yard, 
thus uncovering 


_ the guard. Is this 


a violation of Ar- 
ticle 3? Answer— 
Yes. 


19. Rule 7, Sec- 
tion 5, Article 2, 
Page 28. Question 
(1). Team A 
makes an_ illegal 
forward pass 
which is touched 
by an originally 
ineligible player 
and is then inter- 
cepted by an oppo- 
nent before touch- 
ing the ground. 
Can team B ad- 
vance the ball? 
Answer— Yes. 

Question (2). 
Team A _ forward 
passes from _  be- 
hind its goal line, 
and the ball strikes 
the ground on the 
5-yard line. Is it 
a safety or only a 
down? Answer— 
A down. 

Question (3). 
Does an illegal 
pass which touched 
the ground become 
an incomplete pass 
also? Answer — 
Yes. If a player 
throws a forward 
pass to the ground 
in his end zone, a 
safety should be 
declared no matter 
what the intent of 
the player. 

20. Rule 7, Sec- 
tion 5, Article 2, 
Page 29. Insert 
new Approved Rul- 
ing of Rules Com- 








tion 2, Article 1, Page 20. Question 
(1). Team A kicks off out of bounds 
twice and in each instance a Team A 
man is off-side. Does Team A kick off 
again. Answer—It is B’s ball on their 
own 45-yard line. See new A.R. 
Question (2). If team B was off- 
side twice and Team A kicked out of 
bounds both times, where and how is 
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with the forward point on the field of 
play and the backward point in the 
end zone. Is this a down that calls for 
another play or safety? Answer—It 
is a safety. See Page 75, Rule 7, Sec- 
tion 1, Article 3. 

17. Rule 7, Section 2, Article 2, 
Page 22. Question—Player of Team 
A charges into the neutral zone and 


mittee as follows:(A.R.) The quar- 
terback of Team A, who is in a posi- 
tion more than one foot but less than 
one yard back of the scrimmage line, 
receives the ball from the snapper- 
back, passes it to the halfback, and 
later receives the ball on a forward 
pass. Ruling: Penalty (2) loss of 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Practice Time Limit 


By IRVING C. KEENE 


OST of the high schools in Greater Boston are not allowed 

to begin practice in the fall until the opening of school 
by league ruling. I have found by office records and experi- 
ence as a class room teacher that boys on the football squad 
receive lower marks the first marking period than they do 
the second. I believe this is due to too long practice sessions. 
Now, where the eligibility rules are strict, as they are here, 
the coaches should keep in mind the fact that many boys are 
probably beginning new courses and must have time to study 
along with their football. 

It seems to me that if a coach has his work all mapped 
out each day before practice that one hour and a half should 
be long enough to work. In small high schools where there is 
only one coach it is rather hard to give the necessary time and 
drill to offensive and defensive work, but it can be worked 
out if the coach knows just what he is going to do and the 
time allotted before he enters the field. After the third game, 
practice should be cut down to one hour. I post up in the 
dressing room the work of the next day and I find that the 
boys always read this, and many go over some of the work 
after they return home in the afternoon. 

We must realize that boys of high school age require plenty 
of sleep and if we work them two hours or more they can not 
do justice to their studies and to their football. 


Preliminary Practice in Football 
| By STEPHEN F. WHITE 


RELIMINARY practice is a great factor in determining 

the success of any football season. Most coaches agree 
that daily practice, even from the first day the boys come out 
for the season’s grind, should include drilling the boys in the 
maneuvers which the game requires. _ 

I started my practice withthe following facts in mind. One 
of the important requirements ‘of preliminary practice is 
charging; another, less strenuous, is kicking the ball. Each 
boy should be able to properly handle and kick the ball. 

Handling the ball, in-my opinion, is a fundamental to be 
expected from every football player; so each player must 
have plenty of practice in forward passing and carrying the 
ball. Handling the ball is the exercise that develops a foot- 
ball player. Sloppy handling of a football by a team puts it 
to a disadvantage from the start. . 
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A coach should line up his entire eleven men from the first 
day out, explaining individual tactics on each play, and he 
should see that every assignment is carried out. He must 
drill his boys from the first in the idea that any player can 
carry a ball but that the players who can tackle and interfere 
are the players that are most important to the team. Boys 
realize that carrying a ball is the easiest thing in football, 
and I believe that is the main reason boys prefer carrying 
the ball to blocking or tackling. 

The successful coach is the one who requires his men to 
interfere as well as run with the ball, to catch as well as kick, 
to use hands on defense as well as charge on offense, to tackle 
as well as side-step. 

Divide the practice periods from the first day into the 
things the game will bring into performance. Personally, ‘I 
do not believe in too much scrimmaging, as I think it results 
in staleness. Scrimmaging along with other practice under a 
varied program is very well, but scrimmaging by the hour 
helps very little. 

Teach the boys to be real sports, to read rules, think fully 
and act right. The importance of these facts is known to 
every coach. 


Simplicity and Accuracy 


By D. HAROLD ROGERS 


FTER coaching high school football for fourteen years in 
a New England town of 12,000 population, I have natu- 
rally come to some very definite conclusions. 

My main aim has been “simplicity and accuracy of a few 
plays.” High school lads have not reached the age when they 
can absorb a large mass of intricate plays and complicated 
signals. : 

Several of our big rivals have shown evidence of “too many 
plays” and when it comes to the excitement of a game these 
teams certainly show throughout the contest that they have 
been given too big a “meal” of formations, criss-crosses and 
complicated forward passes. 

. I believe that high school boys should be given one simple 
play and then trained on that one play until every player has 
mastered it completely. Further plays should be given slowly 
and carefully. I believe in. the huddle system of giving sig- 
nals. In this way the players can be given the play in “plain 
English” and can proceed to perform in their various 
positions. 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Standardized Football 


LTHOUGH football attack and defense to a certain 
extent each year follow popular styles, yet the 
fact remains that football has no standardizing 
agency to direct or circumscribe its destiny. There 
were some a few years ago who feared lest certain 
individuals were attempting to exert pressure on the 
rules committee to the end that our football might be 
changed over into the English game. These fears 
were undoubtedly groundless but at any rate the 
American game of football is safe in the hands of the 
present committee. 

One of the interesting things about the modern 
game of football is that it offers such rich opportu- 
nities for initiative, change and development. That is 
one reason why the high school and college coaches 
find their work so fascinating. Each year new ideas 
are proven sound and games are won because a coach 
has thought of some method of advancing the ball 
that is unknown to the opponents. While it is true 
that it is a mistake to risk chances for success on 
trick plays, yet the coach who has initiative enough to 
introduce into his games an element of the unexpected 
not only will win games frequently by the use of these 
methods but will also make his games more interest- 
ing to players and spectators alike. 

For a number of years the gradual tendency has 
been for the government to circumscribe, safeguard 
and standardize our methods of living. The General 
Education Board, the Carnegie Foundation, and the 
North Central Association of Secondary Schools and 
Colleges exercise a proprietary interest over educa- 
tion. The officers of these organizations have it within 
their power to enforce their ideas and to impose their 
will on college presidents and high school superin- 
tendents. If this were to be carried to an extreme 
education would become standardized to the detri- 
ment of education. ; 

Over standardization of industry, of banking or of 
business in the minds of some has been partly the 
cause of our present business depression. When a 
people becomes satisfied with its machines and its 
business methods and ceases to look for new methods 
of improving its machinery and its business, then that 
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people stagnates. Perhaps this present crisis will 
prove that, necessity being the mother of invention, 
those who have gune about the task of figuring out 
new ideas will be the ones who will bring us out of 
the slough of despond. 


What are the new things that are being originated 
in football this year? If you have a new idea or you 
know of another coach who has developed something 
new will you not write us about it so that those who 
are adding to the development of the game may 
receive just recognition and so that others may profit 
thereby? The JOURNAL attempts to keep the coaches 
advised regarding developments. Will you not 
assist us? 


Football and Basketball for Charity 


YHE high schools, colleges and universities have 

two articles that the public will pay for even when 
times are as bad as they are at present. Those 
articles are football and basketball. The usual argu- 
ments that may be advanced against the staging of 
charity games are perfectly valid in normal times. 
These, however, are abnormal times which in a way 
may be compared with conditions that existed in 1917 
and 1918. 


The main objection to charity games in which 
amateur teams representing educational institutions 
participated in the past has been that some politician 
or other person has attempted to use the games in 
question for selfish purposes. If, for instance, Con- 
gressman A or Governor B, or Mayor C suggests the 
advisability of having a charity game played between 
two leading institutions and if political pressure is 
brought to bear to the end that the educational insti- 
tutions in question are forced to play the game, then 
the congressman, governor or mayor receives the 
credit, gains public good will and strengthens his 
political position in the nation, state or community, 
all at the expense of the educational institutions whose 
main business is not that of maintaining athletic 
teams. 

Last year many of the so-called charity games were 
mismanaged, and in many cases, after the expenses 
were paid, very little money was turned over to char- 
ity. Asa result of this the educational authorities are 
quite naturally skeptical whenever this matter is 
broached. 

Already this fall, certain men in high position who 
cannot be accused of being actuated by ulterior 
motives have suggested the advisability of having cer- 
tain school and college games played and the profits 
turned over to charity, and it is fairly safe to predict 
that at least some of the educational institutions will 
volunteer to do what they can to alleviate suffering 
this coming winter by promoting such contests prob- 
ably as extra games at the end of the regular season. 

The ATHLETIC JOURNAL, feeling that unusual con- 
ditions sometimes justify the departure from usual 
customs and methods, suggests that, wherever these 
games can be promoted by the educational institu- 
tions, conducted under the auspices of school and col- 
lege men and the profits of the games turned over to 
charity, much can be said for such action. 
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It is a mistake, however, to think that the educa- 
tional institutions should be singled out and consid- 
ered as separate entities at this time or at any other 
time. If a big college football game is staged in any 
center, the proceeds of the sale of tickets of which 
amount to $100,000, it is safe to say that the people 
who attend the game spend many times more than 
$100,000 that they would not have spent had the game 
not been played. This being true, a great many people 
derive profit from football games aside from the con- 
tending institutions. If, then, a charity game between 
two high schools or two colleges is to be played, it is 
reasonable to suggest that the hotels, street railway 
companies, local merchants, newspapers and the like, 
on the day of the game, devote their excess profits to 
the same cause. If a newspaper, for instance, were 
to publish on the day of the game a sports extra and 
to turn over to the charity fund all of the profits from 
that edition derived from advertising and sales over 
and above the cost of producing and selling the paper, 
that paper would be in a position analogous to the 
position of the two institutions whose teams played 
the game. In the case of the educational institutions, 
they might stage the game, pay the legitimate costs of 
promotion, travel, etc., from the gate receipts and 
donate the profits to charity without any cost being 
charged up against the institutions in question. In 
the same way, if a newspaper published an extra and 
if after deducting the cost of publication it were to 
turn over the profits to charity, the paper likewise 
would not have suffered a financial loss. In both cases 
the public would have paid the bill. Further, if a 
hotel on a normal Saturday entertained 500 guests 
and on the day of a big game entertained 1,000 guests, 
the additional profit that accrued from the additional 
business could be devoted to charity without the hotel 
management suffering a financial loss. 


In other words, if the educational institutions were 
quite generally throughout the country this fall to 
stage charity football games, it is only reasonable to 
suggest that the commercial interests in the several 
communities should be invited to enter into a partner- 
ship basis along the lines as suggested above. 

According to government figures the American 
people have something like thirty-eight billion dollars 
in savings deposits, and it is estimated that nearly one 
billion dollars or more have been taken out of the 
banks or business and placed in safety deposit boxes 
or hidden about the house or yard. This being true, 
it is clear that the American people have plenty of 
money, but the fact remains that they are not putting 
that money into circulation. If football then may be 
used as a means of helping to increase the circulation 
of money, the business interests would be benefited, 
the destitute in the local communities would be aided, 
and the educational institutions would have rendered 
a very much worth while service. 

It might be suggested that if this plan were 
initiated the money that is collected from the games 
and in the nature of excess profits from the mer- 
chants, public utilities, newspapers and the like should 
be spent in the purchase of food supplies, clothing and 
fuel in the communities where the games are played 
and for the benefit of the destitute in the communities 
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in question. President Hoover has suggested that 
each local town, city and state should in so far as 
possible take care of its own people and that it is a 
mistake for any local community to expect assistance 
from the federal government. 


Competitive Games 


HAT competition is the law of life is perhaps 

better understood in a young country such as the 
United States where the people are still virile and 
aggressive than in certain of the older countries 
where the age old civilizations have reached the stage 
of reflection. Young men dare to take chances. They 
glory in struggle and competition and get their pleas- 
ure out of the game rather than from the satisfaction 
of winning prizes. Old men are cautious. They re- 
flect before making a move and usually err on the 
side of caution. : 


Russia has been forced to abandon certain of its 
ideas regarding competition in business and today 
those whose ability and worth make them more valu- 
able to the Soviet government than others are paid 
premiums of a sort. England has been forced to 
admit that certain of the socialistic doctrines that 
were promulgated by the labor government have not 
saved that country from threatened financial disaster. 
There is no danger that the American people will 
place a premium on sloth or incompetency. In fact, 
there is already evident a disposition to remove some 
of the handicaps which have in the past prevented 
certain industries in their efforts to expand and 
develop. 

Some are suggesting that the highly competitive 
sports soon will be superseded by other types of 
physical activities. While we should not fail to pro- 
vide athletics for the average and sub-normal boys 
the time has not yet come when we will not give the 
superior athletes the kind of competition that will 
bring out the best that is in them. 


The Times Change 


TOR a few years before the stock market crash 

when the American people were enjoying un- 
paralleled prosperity there may have been danger 
that they might over-emphasize the importance of 
stock speculation, of football, of pleasure trips, mo- 
tor cars and the like. Today when hundreds of 
banks have failed, wages and salaries have been re- 
duced and nearly everyone is thinking seriously of 
the problem of maintaining physical existence we do 
not hear much talk about over-emphasis. 

Some of the people who have been disturbed be- 
cause a few of the colleges have made money out of 
football have other things to worry about these days. 
The writers who sold articles that were based on the 
idea that the American people were sports mad will 
have to look for other themes if they would sell their 
wares. 

If football this fall will take the minds of the 
people off their troubles and will help to put into 
circulation some of the money that is now being 
hoarded, it will serve a useful purpose. 
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Indiana High School Block Plays 


By CLiFFoRD WELLS 


BASKETBALL COACH, LOGANSPORT, INDIANA, HIGH SCHOOL 


depends almost entirely upon 

the strength of its offense. No 
matter how good its defense may be, 
if a team has not the ability to score 
baskets, it cannot win games. Like- 
wise, in baseball, a team may have a 
great battery and an excellent de- 
fense, but if it cannot score runs it 
will soon be a “tail-ender”’ in the race. 
It is true that sometimes basketball 
games are won when players have ex- 
ceptionally “hot” nights at shooting 
baskets from all parts of the floor, but 
these occasions are rare. The team 
that by its offense can get the ball 
down the floor to within good shoot- 
ing distance is the one that will 
usually be the winner. 

There are many different styles of 
offense in basketball. The one that 
was most generally used by Indiana 
high school basketball teams during 
this last season, after a lead had been 
established, was a possession of the 
ball and blocking game. Blocks are 
not good unless the opponents play a 
close man-for-man defense. These 
Indiana teams with their lead estab- 
lished would force their opponents to 
come out after the ball and play a 
man-for-man defense, and then would 
use their block plays. 

The two floor formations that these 
blocks were started from were as 
follows: 

(1) Three men back, two out in 
front. The middle man of the back 
line was the pivot man on the foul 
line. This pivot man was as a rule 
a tall player. The ball was played to 
him and blocks were worked in which 
he passed the ball. (See Diagram 1.) 

(2) Two men back, three out in 
front. The middle man of the three 
in front was the best ball handler 
and the fastest and cleverest boy on 
the team. This boy passed the ball 
and cut in for the basket and created 
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blocks for his team mates. (See Dia- 
gram 2.) 

The Muncie High School team, 
champions of basketball in Indiana 
this lest year, used the play shown in 
Diagram 3 very successfully during 
the tournaments. Number 2 passed 
the ball to 5, and 5 quickly shot the 
ball to 4 on the foul line. Number 2, 
as soon as he had passed the ball to 
5, broke for the position 5 had on the 
side line, and, by the time he got 
there, 5 had passed to 4. Number 5 
blocked 2’s guard, and 4 faked a pass 
to 3 and then passed to 2 going under 
the basket. 

Logansport, a semi-finalist in the 
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state tournament, was successful with 
the block play illustrated by Diagram 
4. Number 1 or 2 passed the ball to 
4, and, if 1 had passed the ball to 4, 
he crossed over and went in as shown 
in the diagram, creating a block for 
2 in front of 4 after 2 had gone by 4. 
Then 1 went in on the other side for 
a pass. If 2 had passed the ball to 4, 
he blocked for 1 and the play went 
on as in the other play. If 3’s or 5’s 
guard went after 1 or 2, the ball was 
played to’8 or 5 for side shots. Num- 
ber 1, who. was a clever, fast man and 
a good ball handler, would pass in to 
4; then break down the left side, 
where 3 would block 1’s guard and 
1 would receive the pass from 4. (See 
Diagram 5.) 

Another variation of this play was 
with 4 faking a pass to 1; then pivot- 
ing and going in for a shot. Still 
another play coming out of this was 
with 2 blocking for. 5 as shown in 
Diagram 5, with 5 shooting from a 
spot where he was a very fine shot. 
It was hard to tell just what varia- 
tion of this play was coming, as all 
men had it timed beautifully. 

Frankfort, Indiana’s outstanding 
team during the season’s play, had 
the block play shown in Diagram 6. 
Number 1 passed the ball to 4. Then 
1 and 2-broke for the goal on either 
side of 4, with 4 faking to each one. 
Number 1 stopped and blocked for 3, 
who was a good shot from the spot 
marked in Diagram 6. Number 2 
blocked for 5, who could shoot from 
his spot as marked. Numbers 1 and 
2 did the following in, with 3 and 5 
taking the guards’ places. 

Another play that was used by 
Logansport was that illustrated by 
Diagram 7. Number 2 passed the 
ball to 1 who passed to 5. Number 1 
blocked for 5, who could take a shot 
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Meet Spaldin 2's 
latest contribution 


to Basketball! 







gvBBeEr VAL ve 


PALDING’s new Rubber Valve Bal- 
S anced Basketball Bladder takes all 
temperament out of basketballs. It 
abolishes the dead spot for good and 
for all. And that means less dribbles 
gone wrong—less bad caroms off the 
back board. 

This bladder—obtainable in Spald- 
ing DV and DVC Official Basketballs 
—is perfectly symmetrical. It is bal- 
anced at the top and bottom. It will 
not allow the ball to favor the valve 
side when it comes to rest after being 
rolled. It makes possible a ball that is 
perfectly true at all times on rebound 


and bounce. The valve itself is all 
rubber. There’s no metal to get out 
of order. 

Play the Spalding DV or DVC Off- 
cial Basketballs this season. They are 
made of the finest grade American peb- 
bled grain leather obtainable.They are 
made by craftsmen who have been mak- 
ing Spalding Official Basketballs since 
the game was first evolved. They are 
the most dependable balls in the game. 

Write for the Spalding Basketball 
Uniform Catalogue. You'll find it a 
big help in outfitting your team prop- 
erly and economically. © 1031.4. ¢.s.0.sros. 





105 NASSAU STREE’S, N.Y.C. 


211 SOUTH STATE ST., CHICAGO 


And stores in all principal cities 
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ATHLETIC 
NITROPHEN 


1. KILLS BACTERIA :— 
sterilizing 650 million 
Staph-Aureus in 90 sec- 
onds on an open wound. 


2. CHECKS BLEEDING :— 
on cuts and clips. The 
Chemicals coagulate 
blood while they sterilize 
the wound. 


3. IDEAL FOR TREAT- 
ING BURNS:— includ- 
ing Mat Burns, Pad 
Burns and Strawberries. 
The Chemicals coagulate 
Toxin formed by burns 
—keeps the burn sterile 
and prevents infection. 


4. DRAWS THE WOUND 
TOGETHER: — which 
hurries healing. The As- 
tringent action continues 
as long as the stain 
shows. 


5. KEEPS INDEFINITE- 
LY :—composed of pow- 
erful chemicals which do 
not lose their strength in 
solution. 


6. RELIEVES PAIN :—a 
local anesthetic has been 
added which de-sensi- 
tizes the wounded area 
quickly—without retard- 
ing its sterilizing action. 


7. Does not destroy skin tis- 
sue —as iodine some- 
times does. 


NOTE:—When, during a game, a 
player is cut and is bleeding 
profusely—call time out—Pour 
on Athletic Nitrophen—Put on 
a bandage—saturate this with 
Nitrophen—put him back in the 
game with safety—This leaves 
the wound wn perfect shape to 
be dressed immediately follow- 
ing the game. 


Order from your dealer 


or 


The Cramer Chemical Co. 
Gardner, Kansas 


or pass to 2, who, in turn, cut for the 
goal when 1 passed to 5. Timing here 
was necessary so that 2 did not get 
ahead of the play. When 1 passed the 
ball, 3 cut for the goal, stopped and 
blocked for 4 who then went to the 
goal circle for a pass or shot. Num- 
ber 5 had a shot or could pass to 2 
or 4, 

The play illustrated by Diagram 8 
was successfully used by the Martins- 
ville team. Number 2 passed to 3, 
who could pass to 1, going in behind 
5, who blocked his guard. Or 3 passed 
the ball to 4, coming up to meet the 
ball. Number 4 could then pass the 
ball to 1. 

A few out-of-bounds block plays 
are illustrated by Diagrams 9, 10, 
and 11. In the play shown in Dia- 
gram 9, 1 faked to 4, who started in 
towards the goal; then stopped. Num- 
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ber 1 passed to 3 after 2 had blocked 
3’s guard out of the play. 

A block used under the goal is il- 
lustrated by Diagram 10. Number 1 
faked to 2, then passed to 5 as 3 and 
4 spread enough for 5 to go between 
them but not enough for 5’s guard 
to follow. If 5’s guard played so that 
the block would not take him out, 1 
passed the ball back to the center of 
the floor to 5, who backed to the cen- 
ter. The play was then used to keep 
possession of the ball. 

A block used from the side lines is 
that shown in Diagram 11. Number 
1 had the ball out of bounds and 
passed to either 3, who met the pass, 
or to 5. After 1 passed the ball in 
bounds, his guard was blocked by 2, 
and 1 cut for the goal, getting a pass 
from 8 or 5. ' 
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Give Your Players the “Brakes” 














The Shoes with the Perfect “Stop and Go” Control 
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CONVERSE BASKET- 
BALL YEAR BOOK 


This year’s edition of the 
popular Basketball Year 
Book will be published in 
several sections with a new 
issue out every six weeks 
through the season. The 
names of basketball 
coaches will be placed on 
our complimentary mail- 
inglist. Send yourrequest 
to Dept. A-33, Converse 
Rubber Co., Malden, Mass. 
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INVERSE All Stars have been called the four-wheel brakes of 

basketball. No slips, no skids, no lost motions when a player 
is wearing All Stars. He stops fast, pivots like a top, and is off again 
before his opponent knows what it’s all about. And not only that! 
All Stars offer perfect comfort through their unusual construction 
features. As for appearance — man, just take a look at the new 
black All Stars and do your own judging! 
All Stars may cost a few cents more, but the difference is the biggest 
bargain in fast footwork that you ever stepped into! Join the other 
successful basketball coaches of the country. Equip your whole 


team with Converse All Stars. 





A Photographic reproduction of the 
Scientifically designed All Star Sole. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY| && 


Malden, Massachusetts 


New York, 101 Duane St. Chicago, 3932 So. Lincoln St. St. Paul, 252 E. 5th St., Park Sq. 
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RILLS for the development of 
1D dribbling in basketball have 
the possibilities of the most 
far-reaching effects on the individual 


basketball players. The reason for 
this is that almost every offensive 
fundamental of the game can and is 
connected with the dribble. For 
instance, the quick start, handling the 
ball, changing direction and pace, 
pivoting, passing, stopping and shoot- 
ing are almost a unit part of drib- 
bling. If dribbling is practiced prop- 
erly, it must be presumed that the 
drills will develop those allied funda- 
mentals. 

Little need be said about the tech- 
nique of dribbling because it has 
become so well standardized in the ma- 
jor points in recent years. In general, 
this standardized technique demands 
that the player have his center of 
gravity low to the floor at the start; 
that the ball shall leave his hands be- 
fore any foot movement; that the first 
bounce be as long as the situation per- 
mits; that he keep the ball well cen- 
tered in front of his body at about 
three-fourths his arm’s length; that 
the ball be bounced with either hand 
by the flexing of the forearm, wrist 
and fingers; that the dribbler shall 
keep his head up with the eyes gazing 
at the front field; that he be able to 
dodge opponents by change of direc- 
tion and speed or by the height of 
the bounce; and that he terminate the 
dribble with a sudden stop, a pivot, a 
pass or a shot. © 

Dribble drills which develop all of 
these phases of the dribble technique 
and the fundamentals in a natural 
way are not difficult to arrange. Be- 
low will be found drills which the 
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Dribble Practice 


By J. Craic RusBy 


COACH OF BASKETBALL, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


writer believes are valuable to any 
team. 


DRILL NUMBER ONE.—Arrange ten 
or twelve players in a line at the 
center of the court. Roll the ball on 
the floor to the first man. When the 
ball gets within ten feet of him, he 
should start suddenly and scoop the 
ball from the floor. (This results in 
loose ball practice.) After the player 
has scooped the ball, but while he is 
still in the crouched position, he 
should pivot (either direction) and 
then start his dribble. This is a dif- 
ficult movement but isolates the drib- 
ble start and makes easy the coaching 
away from traveling violations. 

After the dribble has been started 
legally, the player should proceed to 


the basket with full speed for his. 


short shot. He should recover the ball 
himself and gain the habit of return- 
ing in-bounds immediately. The ball 
should then be rolled to the ment 
player in the line. 

After the drill has been operated 
as above for a week or more, it is 
necessary to establish a front field for 
the dribbler. The coach may do this 
by moving about in or near the free 
throw circle and by attempting to dis- 
tract the attention of the dribbler 
with defensive movements. With this 
front field established, the dribbler 
soon learns to dodge under speed and 
still get his short shot at the basket. 

Later, this drill may be altered by 
the coach’s throwing the ball back to 
the next player in line in such a way 
as to give practice in overcoming that 
player’s weakness. For instance, a 
tall player should receive the ball at 
his shoe strings; a slow non-aggres- 
sive player should be forced to run 
hard for the ball slowly rolling near 
the free throw circle; a player who is 
a poor jumper should receive high 
passes; and fumblers should receive 
Englished passes. 

This drill, then, is a flexible one 
wherein players practice a variety of 
fundamentals which will receive little 
or no attention otherwise. 


DRILL NUMBER TWo.—Place a guard 
at the back of the free throw circle 
and the two first team forwards at 
the side lines even with the guard. 
The rest of the squad should be in 
a line in the center of the court. 
The first man in the squad line drib- 
bles toward the guard. When he 
reaches the guard, he may do any of 


the following acts: he may dribble 
through for a short shot if he can 
evade the guard; he may use a quick 
stop and shoot over the guard’s head; 
he may bounce-pass to either of his 
forwards at the side lines, who should 
cut for the basket at the right in- 
stant; he may pivot and pass to one 
of the forwards and then follow for 
a rebound shot; or he may pivot 
around the guard and shoot a one- 
hand shot from the pivot. 


This drill pertains especially to the 
termination of the dribble and gives 
the player dfibble practice under 
game conditions. 


DRILL...NUMBER 'THREE.—Another 
dribble drill which the writer em- 
ploys with men (especially guards) 
who have poorly developed hand and 
foot co-ordination is operated as fol- 
lows. Take the player to a corner of 
the court and tell him to dribble to 
the other end line by bouncing the 
ball (every bounce) on the side line. 
While the ball is being bounced on the 
line, the player is to run first on one 
side of the line and then on the other, 
never taking more than two steps in 
succession on one side of the line. 
The player is to keep his head up and 
gaze down the line throughout the 
dribble. 


While this drill does not develop 
the dribble under game conditions, it 
does teach the men to do specific acts 
with the feet and with the hands at 
the same time. A general improve- 
ment of footwork, body balance and 
ball handling will be noticed in a few 
weeks if a player performs this drill 
for ten minutes each day. 


DRILL NUMBER FouR.—For many 
years a few coaches have been drilling 
at least some of their men in blind- 
fold dribbling. This drill consists 
merely of having a player close his 
eyes and bounce the ball. After the 
player becomes proficient at this, he 
begins to advance over the court with 
a team mate as a conductor. He 
should gradually increase his speed of 
movement. 

This drill is no more valuable for 
the development of dribbling than it 
is for ball handling, passing and 
shooting. Its real function is to de- 
velop in the player a better sense of 
touch on the ball. In this, the drill 
is entirely successful. In fact, it has 
proved almost magical in the case of 
some fumblers. 
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View of part of State Fair of Texas Stadium during S. M. U. vs. Indiana football game, showing one of the towers with 


Wright-DeCoster Speakers. 


Seating capacity, 46,000, This installation gives complete coverage in the stands without 
distracting the players. 


A New Idea in Sound Installation 
in the State Fair of Texas Stadium 


tors, without bothering the players on the field. This 


Fr tor, wit clear broadcast of plays for all the specta- 


pleasing result was achieved by placing Wright- 
DeCoster Loud Speakers on poles at the end of each 20- 


yard line. 


Such installations increase the enjoyment of the 


spectators and increase attendance, not only for football 
games, but also for baseball games, track meets, band con- 


‘ certs and other events. 


Can also be used for assemblies of 


entire student body to make important announcements and 
to stimulate school spirit with talks, cheering and singing. 


WRIGHT-DECOSTER Reproducers 


are giving complete satisfaction in many school installations, 
both indoors and outdoors, and are proving to be a most 


worthwhile investment. 


Their fine tonal quality, clearness 


and distinctness are a delightful surprise to all who hear 


them in operation. 


Write for 


complete information and address of 
nearest sales office. 


WRIGHT-DECOSTER, Inc. 


2243 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota 





Ocroser, 1931 


Export Dept., M. Simons & Son Co. 
25 Warren St., New York 
Cable Address: Simontrice, New York 


The Speaker of the Year 
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THE BALCOM COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Centralized Radio Systems 
Public Address Systems 


Dallas, Texas, 
Nov. 12, 1930. 


Wright-DeCoster, Inc., 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Gentlemen: 


We are sending photo showing one of the 
towers with Wright-DeCoster Speakers in the 
Texas Fair Park Stadium installation. This 
picture was taken during the S. M. U. vs. 
Indiana football game. 


We are using 14 speakers to handle this 
job. The speakers are mounted on poles of 
4-inch drill stem, 42 feet high, located at both 
ends of each 20-yard line. The speakers are 
set on racks which can be raised or lowered 
after each game. 

We have heard from this installation from 
several parts of the country and we under- 
stand it is the first time that speakers have 
been located in this manner. The players and 
coaches are especially strong for it as it does 
not bother the players on the field. 


Yours truly, 
The Balcom Co., Inc., 
(Signed) By W. J. Carver. 
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Team Defense in Basketball 


ASKETBALL is a game in 
B which the chief objective is to 

score, which may be accom- 
plished by shooting the ball through 
the basket. The purpose of the 
offense is to score by means of well- 
organized plays and team work, while 
the primary purpose of the defense is 
to prevent the opposition from scoring 
by properly meeting these plays or by 
rushing them so that they cannot get 
under way. 


When we consider the subject of 
defensive basketball from the stand- 
point of the team, we may point out 
that this phase of the game is of two 
prominent styles: the zone, and the 
man-for-man types. Before the sea- 
son is very far under way, a coach 
must decide definitely which style of 
play he will use, and in doing this he 
must be governed by many factors. 
Most important among these we find 
the type and size of his available 
material, the style of play used by his 
opponents, the type of courts upon 
which his team will play and a number 
of lesser important considerations. 
The average coach can not hope to do 
a good job of coaching both styles of 
defense because of the fact that there 
is not sufficient time to permit the 
careful training necessary. In most 
cases, a team that tries to use a style 
of defense that is best suited to their 
opponents’ offense does not offer much 
resistance. By this I mean that a 
team that attempts to use both styles 
of play will not know a great deal 
about either, and as a result will be 
weak in both. 

The zone defense was one of the 
earliest methods of checking opposing 
teams. A number of team line-ups 
have been used, which are shown in 


By E. A. PFEIFFER 


HIGH SCHOOL, ELKTON, MINN. 


the accompanying diagrams. In such 
a style of co-ordinated team defense, 
the idea is to meet every maneuver of 
the offensive team by a counter move 
on the part of the defense. 

The line-up most common today is 
the 3-2 combination. The three men, 
usually the two forwards and the cen- 
ter, play in the front line, and it is 
their job to hinder the passer and to 
prevent the pass from getting to some 
offensive man who has maneuvered to 
a desirable position behind the front 
line. In this style of play, the de- 
fense shifts with the ball, and it 
permits the five players who are on de- 
fense to play three of the offensive 
men, providing the back guard re- 
mains well back on the floor. The 
defensive men in this style of play con- 
stantly watch the path of the ball and 
shift accordingly; so that, no matter 
where the ball is, the defense is in a 
position to counter. This is known to 
some as the “shifting ball” type of 
defense, and, when carefully worked 
out, it is very effective. Another type 
of zone defense finds the players ar- 
ranged in one of the already men-' 
tioned five-man arrangements, but 





there are five distinct areas with a 
man responsible for the offensive 
players in this area. This style of 
defense makes it necessary on many 
occasions for a defensive man to cover 
two offensive men in his area. This 
style of play is not so difficult nor 
does it bring such good results as the 
one previously mentioned. 


The other style of widely used de- 
fensive play is the man-for-man type. 
In this style of play, the defense drops 
back in the five-man arrangement but 
plays a little farther out on the floor. 
As the offensive team starts a drive, 
each defensive man picks up his as- 
signed opponent and plays him until 
his team has recovered the ball, when 
he breaks into the offense. 


Another type of man-for-man de- 
fense assumes a 3-2 line-up, with the 
front line allowing the first two of- 
fensive men to go through to the 
guards and having the center or a 
forward playing the third man 
through. That leaves two men on the 
front line to rush long shots and also 
to play for a quick break. 


Both styles of play have their varia- 
tions and are accompanied by their 
advantages and disadvantages. The 
zone defense, when operating proper- 
ly, is very effective and leaves the 
team in better offensive positions upon 
recovery of the ball. It is also an 


energy saver and, consequently, is 


much easier upon the boys from the 
physical standpoint. The zone defense 
plays for the interception of the pass 
and from this standpoint is good 
against any type of passing game. 
Against the fast breaking team, a 
zone defense does not have time to get 
set and in many cases is caught off 
balance. 
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A TIP 
FOR BASKETBALL COACHES 





Rawlings-Naismith Official Crossed Lace Valve 
Model Basketball No. AXS is a ball of superior qual- 
ity and performance. It is autographed and ap- 
pearen by Dr. James Naismith, the father of basket- 

all. 

Made of finest cuts from extra selected pebble 
grain steer hides, from which the stretch has been 
eliminated. The special lining keeps the ball in per- 
fect shape. The crossed lace prevents bulging and 
insures a smooth, tightly closed opening. Valve con- 
struction is of a late and improved type. The bladder 
can be replaced without returning ball to factory and 
the Rawlings stamp “‘Official,’’ insures the ball to be 
just what the word implies. 


School price each $14.00 


Don’t handicap your team with 
inferior equipment. 
equipment makes for a more 
confident and better team. 
Outfit them with Rawlings, 
and you will have a trim, neat 
appearing team. 
knows they are using the best. 


Superior 


A team that 





Rawlings High School Tournament Crossed Lace 
Valve Type Basketball No. L, has won the approval 
of coaches and players wherever used. An inex- 
pensive ball for high schools, which has qualities that 
approximates official standards. 


Excellent workmanship, high quality leather, lined 
to retain its shape, the same valve construction and 
crossed lace feature that is found in our official ball 
No. AXS. Careful inspection as to weight, shape 
and size assures a ball thai is the very best value at 
the price. 


School price each $10.00 


RAWLINGS QUALITY BASKETBALL UNIFORMS 





SHIRTS 
Rawlings Basketball Shirts are 


made in our own knitting mill from 
finest yarns with deep arm holes 
and low cut neck. They are trim 
and snug-fitting in appearance on 
May be had in either— 
worsted, rayon, or cotton material. 


wearer. 


No. 200 SHOE 


Rawlings Special Tournament 
Basketball Shoe No. 200. This is an 
outstanding shoe, combining ll 
known points of correct construc- 
tion plus special features exclusive 
with this shoe. It has a non-chafing 
inside vamp—sponge rubber mid- 
sole—ankle support and arch lift 
—toe and arch ventilation. 


PANTS 


Rawlings Basketball Pants are care- 
fully tailored on improved athletic 
patterns, insuring perfect fit. They 
are loose at hips and are properly 
padded. May be had in either— 
flannel, ro-satin, duvetyn, khaki or 
twill. 


Also a complete line of Sweat Garments, Score Books, Goals, Whistles, Nets, Inflators, Pads, Supporters, Timers, 
etc. See the Rawlings dealer, he will be pleased to show you this outstanding equipment. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


New York, N. Y. 


Octoser, 1931 


St. Louis, Mo. 


San Francisco, Calif. 
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Another disadvantage of the zone 
defense arises when two offensive 
men play one defensive man. A good 
ball-handling team will work the ball 
around out in front of a zone defense 
and in some cases will catch a defen- 
sive man back on his heels, and 
with a quick break a score will result. 
This type of play has a tendency to 
allow the player to let up in his efforts 
while on defense. A zone defense does 
not force the offensive team, and as a 
result of this it allows much time for 
maneuvering into proper position and 
eventually working a set play. The 
zone defense is again at a disadvan- 
tage when the team using it must face 
a stalling game if it is behind. The 
stalling tactics force the players to 
come out to rush the play, and this 
leaves an opening, which a fast break 
on the part of the offense usually 
converts into a basket. The zone de- 
fense is harder to coach than the 
others, but, when properly executed, it 
is very effective. 

The man-for-man defense also has 
its good and bad points. Against any 


type of offense it operates equally 
well. It combats stalling tactics by 
going out to meet the stall. In slow 
or delayed offenses the defense can 
hurry the play and thus prevent set 
plays. In the man-for-man style of 
play there is not so much defensive 
team play as is required in the zone 
defense, and because of this it is 
easier. By assigning his men a coach 
can match the opponents’ best scorers 
by placing his best defensive men on 
them. The man-for-man style of play 
brings out individual defensive ability, 
while the zone defense is built upon 
principles of team play. The man-to- 
man style is tiring and requires ex- 
cellent physical condition in order that 
a team can play through forty minutes 
of fast and hard basketball. 

Another variety of team defense 
must be considered in regard to out- 
of-bounds plays. Most plays of this 
nature are used by the offensive team 
in their end of the floor and most of 
these plays are built around blocking. 
In guarding against plays of this type, 
it is very important that the defense 


cover carefully, but it is equally im- 
portant that the guards shift men if 
the offensive players cross the floor. 
The crossing tactics used by the of- 
fensive team are designed for the pur- 
pose of drawing the defensive men 
and thus of creating an opening that 
will give an opportunity for a close-in 
shot. 

The defense against free throws is 
also rather important, because there is 
always an opportunity for a short shot 
if the ball is recovered by the offensive 
team. The tallest man on the defen- 
sive team should be assigned to the 
back board work and he should prac- 
tice a great deal on recovering the 
ball. A second man should take a 
position along the free throw alley and 
swing across the lane to prevent the 
free thrower from getting an*easy in- 
shot. At the same time, the defensive 
team may have two of their players 
stationed ready for a quick break af- 
ter the recovery, which in some cases 
will result in two offensive men on one 
defensive man and, consequently, what 
should be an easy basket. 


Patterns of Play in the Coaching 
of Basketball 


By Ratpeu R. TURNER 


COACH OF BASKETBALL, CHESTERFIELD, ILLINOIS, HIGH SCHOOL 


nese adhered blindly and me- 

chanically to the teachings of 
Confucius without following out a 
single original thought of their own. 
In our own educational system we 
follow dogmas, creeds, and traditions 
for which we cannot justify the exist- 
ence. This is also true of coaching. 
It takes initiative, nerve, and hard 
thinking for a coach to break away 
from example and tradition. 

Having been for the last six years 
in schools so small that nobody could 
ever expect us to do anything in bas- 
ketball, I have felt free to do some 
experimenting. The gymnasium has 
been a laboratory and the players the 
material from which I have drawn 
some radical conclusions. The result 
has been that with squads picked from 
schools enrolling from eleven to 
thirty-three boys my teams have 
played in the final session of district 
tournaments for six years, have been 
runners-up four years and winners 
one year and have made a record of 
110 games won out of 118 played in 
the last two seasons. 

The teams we have produced have 
been distinguished for team work, and 


rie hundreds of years the Chi- 
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most observers have commented upon 
their command of fundamentals; but, 
knowing the players as a coach, I am 
certain that their seeming perfection 
in fundamentals has been an illusion 
to the spectator. Our players with 
one or two exceptions have been slow, 
and for the most part without any 
natural athletic ability. From my 
experiments I maintain that among 
schools having players of average 
physical ability the success in basket- 
ball will depend more than anything 
else upon the degree in which the 
game is taught as patterns of play 
instead of as separate units. Team- 
work is the ability to play the game 
as a pattern. No five players, no mat- 
ter how skilled in fundamentals, can 
be champions until they have estab- 
lished patterns of play. 

It is my belief, based upon labora- 
tory methods and results obtained, 
that far too much time is spent upon 
the coaching of fundamentals as iso- 
lated skills. The ordinary practice 
period would spend from ten to fif- 
teen minutes upon basket throwing, 
ten to twelve minutes upon pivoting, 
and so on through the list; and pos- 
sibly end up with five minutes of 


scrimmage. It seems to me that this 
is an excellent way to learn basket- 
throwing and pivoting but a poor way 
to learn to play basketball. There 
are plenty of players who can make 
good shots in practice and who never 
make a basket in a game. Their 
failure to do this is due to the fact 
that the skill remains isolated instead 
of working into the pattern of the 
game. 

We have never devoted the amount 
of time to fundamentals that has been 
traditional. In my mind, the three- 
fourths or all of the practice period 
that is usually given over to basket 
throwing, dribbling, pivoting, and the 
like can be better used in another 
way. Our teams spend well over half 
and up to three-fourths of the prac- 
tice period in what would look like 
scrimmage to the casual observer. 
But it is scrimmage under control and 
supervision to the highest degree, or 
rather practice under game condi- 
tions. 

When a fundamental such as pivot- 
ing is taught to a player, every effort 
is made to give him a complete idea 
of the entire performance before he 
is permitted to practice. Two or 
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YOU SEE, IT’S LIKE FHIUS.. 





@ SINGLE LINED 
BASKETBALL 


Taxe any single lined basketball. 
Bounce it. It gives you a full, lively 
bounce. Play it. With wear, its leath- 
er cover soon stretches—the ball 
changes shape, bounces inaccurately. 

Try some ordinary double lined ball. 
It wears better, holds its shape better 
than the single lined ball. But to 
achieve this, liveliness has been sac- 
rificed. And sooner or later its double 
lining fabric may pull apart at some 
point and give the ball a ‘‘dead spot.”’ 

Now-—try the Reach Official 
Double Lined Basketball. When it is 


REACH BASKETBALLS 





@ ORDINARY DOUBLE LINED 
BASKETBALL 





new this ball has perfect, strictly 
correct shape — and gives you the same 
full distance in play as that of the 
liveliest ball made. And the Reach 
Double Lined Ball stays that way 
throughout its long, long life! Always 
lively, always accurate to pass, dribble 
or shoot. No bulges, no dead spots. 

For Reach Double Lining holds this 
ball right in a grip that can’t let go. 
Two pieces of specially woven lining 
fabric are inseparably cemented to a 
cover cut from choicest Tufide leather. 
In such a way that the thickness of 


@® REACH DOUBLE LINED 
BASKETBALL 


the finished cover is no greater than 
that of an unlined ball! 

Test the Reach Double Lined 
Basketball against any other basket- 
ball made—play them alternately 
during one season. Then we gladly 
leave the choice up to you. For we 
know that no other ball has such fine 
quality built into it as the Reach ball. 
No other ball can deliver such long, 
accurate playing service. We know 
this simple test will show you why 
the Reach Double Lined Basketball is 
the best ball you can give your team! 


1931,A.J3.R.,W.@D. 


* * * * * 
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TRICO 
Cleats 


Made of Genuine Horn Fibre 


the toughest material for cleats. 
That’s why TRICO cleats outwear 
all others. Io not chip, crumble, nor 
get mushy. They stand up under all 
weather conditions. The better shoes 
are equipped with 
TRICO. Insist that 
yours have them. 





and 6 other styles 





The Famous TRICO 


Renewable Cleat 


Most dependable and 
safest cleat on the 
market. The NEW 
10-B cleat for this 
attachment is a 
“bear” for wear. 


Literature on request 


TRICO FUSE MFG. CO. 
Cleat Dept. 
1011 W. MeKinley Ave.. Milwsukee. Wi-. 





4t your dealer 











LINE COACHING 


TOM LIEB 


University of Notre Dame 
NOW 


Director of Athletics and Head Foetball 
Coach of 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 
Los Angeles 


Newly Revised Text of Detailed Football 
Instruction on Line Play. Clearly illus- 
trated. First hand information on the Line 
Play used at Notre Dame and the unbal- 
anced line formations. Information gath- 
ered from playing at Notre Dame and 
eight years coaching and scouting experi- 


ence. 
This is the only book on strictly Line Play 
available. Forty-two illustrations person- 
ally demonstrated. 
Pestpaid, $4.00 each 
TOM LIEB, Distributor 
LOYOLA UNIV., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 











COACHES and 
TEACHERS 


We Place You in the Better 
Positions - Unexcelled Service 


ee ~~ 


= aes 
ROCKY 1/97: TEACHERS 


AGENTCY 


1OU S NAT Bann BLOG DINVER 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 
Our Field + - + + Entire West 
Branch Office: 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis 
Minn. 


We enroll only normal end college graduates. 
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three days of intensive practice are 
all that are spent upon skills as sepa- 
rate units. After this intensive 
period, the player must use each skill 
under controlled game conditions so 
designed as to necessitate its use. If 
he makes mistakes (as he will) the 
whistle is blown, the error pointed out, 
the player is required to go through 
the act correctly, his group is penal- 
ized by losing the ball to the oppo- 
nents and practice is then resumed. 
If the error is too persistent, the 
player is required to report for spe- 
cial practice either before or after the 
regular period. A high degree of 
skill in a fundamental learned in this 
way will come slowly, but the slowness 
will be compensated for by the nat- 
uralness and effectiveness with which 
it is employed. Moreover, it is highly 
motivated for learning. 

As was stated before, we spend very 
little time upon fundamentals as iso- 
lated units of skill. Practically all of 
our practice period is devoted to 
teaching the players how to use the 
skills in actual play, in developing 
patterns of play. We have found that 
the most efficient method of doing this 
is in actual play under practice rules 
designed to force the player to do cer- 
tain things in a certain way. It is 
necessary to revise the rules from 
time to time as the season progresses, 
or as emphasis is being laid upon cer- 
tain phases of play. But, for the 
most part, the rules are such as will 
penalize the player and his teammates 
by loss of the ball for any violation 
of good basketball. Every coach could 
formulate his own rules only after a 
study of his own team and a thorough 
analysis of just what he expects of 
his players under the system he uses. 
Any system should be flexible enough 
to permit some leeway, but if it is too 
flexible it is no longer a system. The 
rules therefore should penalize a 
player for any flagrant deviation from 
the accepted system of play. An 
example of practice rules that might 
fit some situations is given below. 

Additional rules may be added as 
occasion demands. Score should be 
kept, the spirit of competition should 
prevail and credit given the side 
which wins at the close of the period. 
Practice of this kind will be highly 
interesting, and players will look for- 
ward to the practice period with gen- 
uine enthusiasm. 

It is easy to see that this form of 
practice might deteriorate into a form 
of scrimmage wherein more would be 
lost than gained. It is absolutely 
essential that the coach be alive and 
alert continuously. He himself must 
see the team as a whole machine and 
be able to detect and diagnose imme- 
diately any major deviation from 
what he has set up in his own mind 


as the correct, patterns of play and 
to penalize such violations by loss of 
the ball. At least. two competent 
players on the side lines should assist 
by calling fouls, out of bounds and 
held balls so that the coach may be 
free to watch the more important de- 
tails of play patterns and technique. 


Coaching of this type calls for abil- 
ity that can be developed only through 
serious effort and experience. So far 
as I know, it has never been consid- 
ered possible or at least practicable in 
athletic circles. Scrimmage has al- 
ways been frowned upon. But team- 
work or patterns of play can be 
learned only by playing. And the 
coach, instead of teaching a series of 
isolated skills, should be engaged in 
the more difficult but more profitable 
business of coaching basketball as a 
game involving the skills in patterns 
of play under highly controlled gam: 
conditions. 








Practice Rules 


Violations penalized by 
awarding the second team the 
ball: 


1. Any shot at the basket not 
in form or range. 

2. Any wild shot whether 
made or not. 


3. A fumbled pass unless com- 
pletely recovered without 
touching an opponent’s 
hands. 

4. A poor or ill-timed pass 
whether completed or not. 

5. Any pass knocked down 
or disturbed in the air by 
an opponent. 

6. Any shot knocked down or 
disturbed in the air by an 
opponent. 

7. Held ball secured by a 
second team player. 

8. Traveling with the ball. 

9. Any individual failure or 
error in a fundamental 
such as pivoting, stopping, 
starting, cutting, reversing 
and the like. 

10. Any violation of the ac- 
cepted system of play. 

Other rules: 

1. Every foul committed by a 
first team player is penal- 
ized by five free throws. 

2. Ewery basket made by the 
seconds counts five points. 

8. Held ball secured by a first 
team player is played as 
jump ball. 
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A Sincere 
Compliment 


to the D35 


HEN the National Federation of State 

High School Athletic Associations ap- 
proved the Dubow D35 three years ago, it 
paid a distinct compliment to its general 
appearance, to the choice, specially tanned 
leather of which it was made, to its easily 
inflated valve bladder, to the careful work- 
manship evident throughout. 


Now, after three years of strenuous use in 
thousands of games and scores of tourna- 
ments, the D35 is still the approved ball of 
the National Federation—a sincere and prac- 
tical compliment to the D35. 


sturdy construction 
careful and 


True shape... . 
. accurate bounce... . 





honest workmanship—these are the qualities 
that have retained the approval of the 
National Federation. Each ball, inspected 
by a representative of the National Federa- 
tion before it leaves the factory, must meet 
the exacting requirements of this organi- 
zation. 


For interscholastic games and tournament 
play, use the D35. For intramural games 
and class work, try the Dubow DHB. 
You will like it. It is the equal of other 
makes of balls that sell for $10.00, and it 
sells for $7.50. | 


Your dealer will be glad to show you Dubow 
basketballs—or football equipment, if you 
are still in need of that. 


J. A. Dubow Manufacturing Company 


1907-13 MILWAUKEE AVENUE 
Octoser, 1931 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Announcing 


COACHING 
BASKETBALL 


A Textbook 
by 
J. Craig Ruby 


Coach of Basketball, University of 
Illinois 


All fundamentals discussed and 
illustrated with fifty action pic- 
tures. 


Ninety-nine diagrams show the 
theory of every conservative 
offensive and defensive system 
popularly employed. 


All phases of the game consid- 
ered in detail. 
Price $4.00 


TEAM PLAY 
IN BASKETBALL 


Part III of Coaching Basketball 
has been bound separately and 
constitutes a second book lim- 
ited to team play, 


Price $2.50 


Obtainable from sporting goods and 
book companies or the author 











Your address book—at your fingers’ tips when 
know name and initials of — 


worth 
from all the important colleges in athletics. 


The BLUE BOOK of 
College Athletics for 
1931-32 


the product of months of hard work—as up-to- 
date as we could make it—a substantially bound 
publication for your desk—and at periodic inter- 
vals supplementary information will be sent you 
up to the time the 1932-33 edition goes to press. 
The price of this service is $5 per year. The book 
is ready for mailing and if cash accompanies your 
order make it $4.50—a ten per cent discount. 


FRED TURBYVILLE 
522 North Charles, Baltimore, Maryland 
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Activity in Basketball 


By Lioyrp L. MESSERSMITH and STEPHEN M. CorREY 
DE PAUW UNIVERSITY 


OW far does a player travel dur- 

ing forty minutes of hard basket- 
ball play? Does he run farther on 
offense or on defense? How long, on 
the average, does either team keep 
possession of the ball? How many 
times does the ball change hands dur- 
ing a game? What position involves 
the greatest amount of.-activity? Is a 
player more active during the first or 
second half; during the first ten min- 
utes or the last ten? 

These and other questions were an- 
swered by the writers in a series of 
observations of basketball players dur- 
ing both games and scrimmages. The 
apparatus used in determining the 
distance traveled consisted of a bas- 
ketball court laid off to scale on a tin 
base. A brass wheel, four inches in 
circumference, was used as a tracer 
by which the observer duplicated on 
the miniature court the movements of 
the player on the floor. The circum- 
ference of the tracing wheel was in- 
sulated at half-inch intervals, and 
wired in series with two dry cell bat- 
teries, a pulsation recorder and the 
tin court. As the wheel.was rolled in 
tracing the player, the circuit was 
broken every time one of the insulated 
points came into contact with the tin 
base. These impulses were recorded 
by the electric counter, each one rep- 
resenting, with our scale of one-fourth 
inch to the foot, a distance of two feet 
traveled by the player being followed. 
The dimensions of the playing floor 
at DePauw are 94 by 50 feet, making 
the dimensions of the miniature tin 
floor 23.5 by 12.5 inches. The foul 
lines and other distinctive marks on 
the floor proper were reproduced on 
the tin base to scale, being etched in 
with nitric acid. These lines aided the 
observer considerably in tracing the 
player accurately. During actual ob- 
servation, the writers were located in 
the middle of a side balcony well above 
the court, from which position they 
had a clear view of the entire playing 
floor. 


Players were observed in all posi- 
tions, on both offense and defense, in 
practice and in regular intercollegiate 
competition. A guard, a center and a 
forward were followed throughout en- 
tire games, which will be referred to 
hereafter as games 1, 2, and 3, respec- 
tively. During the course of the games 
in which they were observed the guard 
(floor) traveled 12,360 feet (2.34 
miles), the center 12,890 feet (2.48 
miles), and the forward 11,520 feet 


(2.18 miles). These figures represent 
distances actually traversed while the 
ball was in play and do not include the 
distances traveled after time-out had 
been called. Each of the games ob- 
served was a close one, the winner 
ending the game with but a few points 
margin. Prior to the actual measure- 
ment, the basketball men made an 
average estimate of over three miles 
for the distance they thought would 
be traversed. The range in estimates 
made by 130 men students, both ath- 
letes and non-athletes, was from 1,000 
feet to 13 miles. 

In the three games observed, the 
team of the players followed employed 
the so-called “delayed offense,” with 
the forwards in their corners and the 
center playing in the neighborhood of 
the foul circle. The latter player would 
attempt to receive passes from the 
floor guard and then feed the ball to 
the forwards and guards breaking 
loose on block plays. Very infrequently 
was the ball taken down the floor on a 
fast break. 

In game 1, the guard traveled 6,328 
feet during the first half and 6,037 
feet during the second half. In games 
2 and 3, during which a center and a 
forward were traced, the distances 
traversed for the two halves were 
6,560 feet and 5,730 feet for the first 
and 6,530 feet and 5,790 feet for the 
second. There seems to be very little 
difference between the activity in- 
volved in the first and second halves of 
close games. In the first ten minutes 
of game 1, the guard ran 3,200 feet 
and in the last ten minutes 3,081 feet, 
indicating that the same is probably 
true of quarters. Any increase or de- 
crease in activity for different periods 
of play seems to be a function of the 
score rather than of the physiological 
or fatigued state of the player. 

With the particular style of play 
employed, the ball changed hands 92 
times during games 1 and 2, an aver- 
age of once every 26.1 seconds. In 
game 3, 84 changes were noted, for an 
average of one every 28.5 seconds. The 
guard followed in game 1 traveled 
7,808 feet on offense, for an average 
of 169.9 feet each time the ball was in 
the possession of his team. On de- 
fense he ran 4,554 feet, an average of 
99.0 feet for each period during which 
the opponents had the ball. In game 
1, the opponents took many long shots, 
thus losing the ball immediately. The 
team of the player followed elected to 
play a waiting game in an attempt to 
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THESE BOOKS WILL HELP YOU 


WIN MORE GAMES 


Championship Basket Ball winning methods are now told — Four famous 
coaches fully explain the systems they use. They also tell the correct care and 
training of basket ball players. We will gladly send you — absolutely free — 
a copy of each book pictured above. Just mail the coupon. 
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Quick Service on 


TICKETS 
Festhall 


and other autumn 
and winter events 


Our skilled men, working 
with highly-perfected quantity- 
production machines, can do the 
“impossible” when minutes are 
precious. 


Think what it means to pro- 
duce 30,000 stadium tickets with 
date, seat number, section, etc., 
for some great fight or football 
game—no two tickets alike! 


Yet that is only an incident in 
our daily routine. 


For accuracy and promptness, 
“Tie to Arcus.” 


THE ARCUS TICKET CO. 


340 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 

















and 


BASKETBALL EQUIPMENT 
cleaned and re-built at 
REASONABLE PRICES 


you will find that 
our 


RE-BUILT SHOES and SUITS 


will wear like new 


LLOYDS, INC. 
Athletic Equipment Re-Builders 
216 E. Central St. 
Springfield, Mo. 
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work the ball under the basket for 
close, lay-in shots. This probably ac- 
counts for the fact that our guard 
traveled considerably farther on of- 
fense than on defense, even though he 
covered a forward on the opposing 
team. In game 2, the center traveled 
6,634 feet on offense and 5,338 feet on 
defense; comparable distances for the 
forward in game 3 were 6,105 feet and 
5,341 feet, respectively. In each case 
the player followed covered more ter- 
ritory on offense than on defense. 
The constancy of the results ob- 
tained regardless of the player ob- 
served is illustrated by reference to 
the number of times the center and 
forward in games 2 and 8 handled the 
ball. In game 2 the center made 35 
passes and received 48 for a total of 
83, and in game 8 the forward passed 


the ball 36 times and was on the re- 
ceiving end 47 for the same total. 

In game 2 a record was kept of the 
time elapsing each time either team 
had possession of the ball. The length 
of these offensive and defensive peri- 
ods varied from a few seconds to 2.34 
minutes. The latter figure was excep- 
tionally large, the nearest interval to 
it being 1.33 minutes in duration. Both 
of these periods represented offensive 
play. The longest defensive period 
noted was 1.0 minute and this oc- 
curred but once. 

These observations indicate that 
modern basketball is as active as it 
ever was. When the ball changes hands 
once every half minute, the men travel 
over two miles in forty minutes, and 
at a high rate of speed, their exercise 
is sufficient. 


Helps and Hints 


(Continued from page 17) 


Psychology in Football 


By BoB WADDELL 


E hear a lot about the part that 

psychology plays in football. 
Many coaches use the misunderstood 
word of psychology for their own 
benefit. This holds good mostly in 
high schools. 


I have seen coaches think and read 
up on a lot of fancy ideas and then 
go out and force these ideas on their 
squads. I refer to fancy formations 
in the line and backfield, or of having 
players run in and out of a lot of 
boxes and of putting two by four posts 
in the ground about two feet high 
with a helmet on each post to teach 
the use of the straight-arm. These 
coaches are really selling themselves 
to the public. 


I believe the best psychology is the 
psychology of preparedness; that is, 
teach squads the proper fundamentals, 
such as the different offensive blocks 
—shoulder block, body block, etc. 
Build up their confidence in these 
blocks and their confidence in each 
other; teach them a few simple plays 
and the proper way to tackle and to 
take a man out; train and teach them 
in all departments, and then turn them 
loose with the spirit of confidence in 
themselves that they can do the fun- 
damentals and that they are in prime 
physical condition and “raring to go.” 


You can’t make a race horse out of 
a cow, but you can improve a boy’s 
chance of making the varsity. Prac- 
tice doesn’t make for perfection, but 
it does make for the better. 


Dummy Scrimmage 


By ARTHUR B. CRESSE 


8 pwede scrimmage practice is per- 
haps the most rapid and effective 
means of teaching plays to a high 
school football squad. 


Team A on offense runs the play 
while Team B acts as the defense and 
gives mild resistance. In this manner 
the conditions are more similar to 
those found in actual competition, 
teaching the interferers and ball car- 
rier where the opposition will be 
found. It requires teamwork by the 
offense and teaches both teams the 
plays while training them in their 
execution. 


Teams on offense and defense should 
change positions to present both an- 
gles of the play to all players. As 
many teams may be paired in this 
way as is necessitated by the size of 
the squad. 


Nine Football Hints 


By J. F. HYDE 


f vee: helps and hints have been 
accumulated in twelve years of 
coaching high school football. 


1. Create a big family spirit among 
the squad by giving the members of 
the sixth and seventh teams the same 
consideration as you do the members 
of the first team. Every boy reporting 
for the squad should be given equal 
opportunity to learn football. Never 
cut the squad; encourage every candi- 
date and provide training for all, as 
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TIRE “U.S.” Sportline 
Designed by you...made by “U.S.” 


ave you seen UW: 
goods stores. The basketball shoes shown 
below have been built according to the speci- 
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Look them over here. Ask to see them at 


your favorite sporting goods dealer’s. Or write 


Our new line of rubber sports footwear, the 
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the most complete line of sports footwear of 
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: this type now on the market. 
It is sold only through high grade sporting 
FALCON AND HAWK 
Two high grade basketball models, com- 
for outsole. Condor has molded sole, 
Eagle, crepe sole. 
Both models are made on orthopedic 
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Both have a bumper toe strip, and a 
new, smooth toe pattern which elimin- 
ates all inside toe seams. For high 
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big squads help the morale and spirit 
in general. 


2. Plan your practice so that every 
candidate is kept busy. 


3. Stress the two most important 
fundamentals of football — blocking 
and tackling. 


4. Stress and enforce training rules 
and give high school squads at least 
eight days of conditioning and funda- 
mental practice before the first scrim- 
mage. High school men like scrimmage 
better than any other form of prac- 
tice; give them just enough that they 
will always want more; use scrimmage 
as a reward for improvement in the 
fundamentals of blocking and tack- 
ling. Be careful not to scrimmage too 
much, as if this is overdone the team 
will go stale and lose the most impor- 
tant thing in football—the desire to 
play. 

5. In early season, stress offensive 
play through good blocking more than 
defensive play. Never put two teams 
of equal ability against each other for 
the first scrimmage, as neither team 
will gain any ground and the boys will 
lose confidence in themselves, in their 
plays and in their offense. If a team 
can make its offense function early it 
rapidly picks up, and then as the sea- 
son progresses and difficult games 
come along it can make the defense 
stronger. 


The defense should not be neglected 
in any way, but I have found that 
high school teams that emphasize de- 
fensive over offensive play find them- 
selves playing defensive football all 
season; the slogan should not be “go 
out and hold them,” but “go out and 
score.” 

6. Do not worry high school boys 
with too many plays, especially with 
too many formations and trick plays; 
insist on a few strong plays with good 
blocking and good forming and timing 
of interference. 

7. Make your signal system as sim- 
ple as possible. I have found the one 
number system to be ideal for high 
school teams. Do not make high school 
boys figure out a mathematical prob- 
lem going into every play by adding 
of digits, etc. I have found that call- 
ing signals works better with high 
school teams than the huddle system, 
as a one quarterback system always 
works better than eleven quarterbacks. 

8. Offer a special award to the man 
who shows the most improvement in 
his practice of football fundamentals. 

9. Young high school coaches, 
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through their over-enthusiasm, often 
make the mistake of over-coaching or 
trying to coach too much in a short 
time, with the general result that 
nothing is coached well. Allow a little 
room for the boys’ own initiative; 
after the game is under way the boys 
have to play the game themselves and 
they often have to meet situations not 
known beforehand. Do not fill the 
boys’ minds with too many “don’ts” 
before going into the game. 


These are a few of the things I have 
gathered through my experience as a 
high school football coach and are my 
views in handling high school football. 


Technique of the Free 
Throw 


By E. R. PurDy 


T has been my experience that play- 
ers on a high school basketball 
squad should be required to adopt a 
uniform method of foul shooting. 
Otherwise they have a tendency to be 
forever experimenting with different 
forms, however unsound they may be, 
and perfecting none. 


The underhand throw is generally 
accepted as the preferable form for 
this shot. Emphasis should be placed 
upon smoothness; rhythmical move- 
ments that eliminate all waste motion 
and eccentricities of execution. The 
more actions that enter into it, the 
greater the liability to err. Mechani- 
cal action is the criterion. 


Faults most common to players us- 
ing this shot are these: holding the 
ball in the palm of the hand and un- 
derneath, rather than with the finger 
tips at the sides of the ball; bending 
the body at the waist, instead of keep- 
ing the torso and head always in the 
same vertical plane; bending the knees 
and lowering the body too slowly—the 
knees should be flexed, but not jerkily; 
getting too high an arc on the shot; 
failure to follow through, and linger- 
ing too long before shooting, with 
consequent loss of concentration. First 
sight is best—‘“‘miss ’em quick.” 


Insistence by the coach upon the 
correction of these faults will pay big 
dividends. 


Teaching Basketball 
Fundamentals Early 


By ALFRED LIVINGSTONE 


HE high school basketball player 
is of a very plastic nature. He can 
be molded and shaped in the hands of 
a coach just as easily as the artist 
molds his clay. This being true, a boy 
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of high school age must be taught 
fundamentals so thoroughly that they 
become secondary to his nature. A boy 
once learning these will practice them 
for the rest of his basketball career. 


A boy who has not had the funda- 
mentals drilled into him at this age 
has very little chance of getting them 
later on in life, as he is not in as re- 
ceptive a state. 


Activities that should be stressed 
are: stopping, side-stepping, shifting, 
pivoting (forward and reverse), pass- 
ing, dribbling, bounce passing, shoot- 
ing (developing an individual’s nat- 
ural ability), blocking, proper methods 
of handling the ball, fakes, etc. 


Along with stressing the fundamen- 
tals of play, three principles of offen- 
sive play that I always try to impress 
on the players are as follows: 


1. Keep the ball moving quickly. 
A ball that is always darting here and 
there (short, quick passes) is very 
difficult for the defense to follow. The 
boys on offense must keep on their 
toes in order to keep pace with the 
ball. Many more opportunities for 
shots will open up. 


2. Keep moving. An offensive team 
that is always on the jump is a diffi- 
cult team to guard. A player cannot 
play a good game on a dime. A player 
that is assigned to cover a certain area 
must keep moving in that area to give 
the opposing guards trouble and to 
open up the play in that area for 
possible scoring chances. 

3. Follow your system. A team that 
forgets its system of play goes all to 
pieces. A player that does not fit into 
the system should not be used; how- 
ever, the system should be built to 
conform with the abilities of the indi- 
viduals. One player on a team can 
break up the whole system of offense 
and defense. A team that works to- 
gether systematically is a hard one to 
beat, all other conditions being equal. 


Shots Under the Basket 


By ARCH RUPERT 


O much has been written about 
systems, teamwork, pivots, drib- 
bling and passing that I shall leave 
those phases of the game to those who 
are better qualified to teach them and 
will endeavor to tell how shots under 
the basket can best be made. This is 
understood to mean, of course, shots 
made while running under the basket 
either from the side or straight under 
from the region of the foul line. 


There is nothing so disconcerting or 
discouraging to a team, especially.a 
team of young boys, as to have a 
player who has received a perfect or 
nearly. perfect pass for a shot under 
the basket miss the basket and fail to 
score. 


In my judgment this shot should be 
started with both hands, the player 
going up in the air as high as possible 
on the backboard, and finished with 
one hand, the back of the hand being 
toward the player. The ball should 
strike the backboard about fifteen inch- 
es above the basket rim. The twist 
of the ball will be back toward the field 
of play, causing the ball to drop down 
into the basket. This may be called 
an overhand shot, and the ball has far 
less chance to miss than a shot made 
from underhand. In the underhand 
shot, the ball strikes the backboard 
below the rim and at the lowest ex- 
tremity of the backboard. This causes 
the ball to travel up and over the rim 
in an arc, and sometimes the arc is 
too great and the ball passes over the 
basket entirely and the goal is missed. 


In my seventeen years of coaching 
experience I have seen more goals 
missed than made by the underhand 
shot, and I appreciate this opportunity 
of passing on to other coaches for 
what it is worth the conclusion I have 
reached concerning this special angle 
of our great American game. 


Interpretation of 1931 Football 
Rules 


(Continued from page 14) 


ball to opponents at point of preceding 
down. 

21. Rule 7, Section 5, Article 3, 
Page 30. Insert new Approved Rul- 
ing of Rules Committee as follows: 
(A.R.) Player of Team A intention- 
ally throws a forward pass to the 
ground to save yardage during the 
same series of downs in which an in- 
complete or illegal forward pass has 
occurred. Ruling: Penalty—Loss of 


down and 15 yards. This penalty may 
not be declined. This play does not 
count as one of two incomplete or il- 
legal forward passes in any series of 
downs. 

22. Rule 7, Section 5, Article 4, 
Paragraphs 2 and 3, Page 30. Ques- 
tion—(1). May an ineligible player 
of Team A cross the scrimmage line 
and obstruct the right of way of an 
opponent on a pass which is completed 
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behind the line of scrimmage? Answer 
—Yes. 

23. Rule 7, Section 5, Page 31. 
A.R. Question—An ineligible man 
does not run into the same zone as 
that occupied by B player, but the de- 
fensive man follows the ineligible de- 
coy. The pass is to an eligible player 
at a spot in advance of the zone occu- 
pied by the ineligible decoy. Should 
this be penalized? Answer—yYes. If 
an ineligible man on a forward pass 
runs down the field, however, and is 
not followed by a defensive player and 
does not in any way impede or inter- 
fere with a defensive player and at 
the time the pass was made is not 
near the zone occupied by a defensive 
player, no penalty should be inflicted. 

24. Rule 7, Section 5, Article 4. 
First approved Ruling on Page 31, 
second approved ruling on Page 46. 
Also Page 45, Article 2. Change the 
last sentence of Article 2 to read, 
“when the ball is free except on a 
forward pass, players (who have a 
legal right to recover) may use their 
hands or arms to push opponents out 
of the way in order to get at the ball.” 


25. Rule 7, Section 6, Page 31. 
Team A punts and a player of Team A 
touches the ball before it has been 
touched by B. It is recovered by B 
and a member of Team B commits a 
foul while running with the ball. Rul- 
ing: If the penalty is not declined by 
A, B may take the ball where first 
touched by A or where it was left af- 
ter the penalty was enforced. 


26. Rule 7, Section 6, Article 1. 
A.R. Second A.R., Page 44. Question 
—On a punt, Team A’s end illegally 
recovers the ball on B’s 3-yard line 
and carries it over the goal line. Does 
B have an option? Answer—Yes. 

27. Rule 7, Section 7, Article 1 
(d). Question—(1). A drops the 
ball on a running play, fumbles and B 
scoops the ball from the ground. Is 
B permitted to advance the ball from 
the spot of recovery? -Answer—No. 
If he recovers the ball in the air it 
may be advanced by B. See Rule 7, 
Section 4, Article 2. Question—(2). 
May B steal the ball from A before 
the ball is declared dead? Answer— 
Yes; B may advance with the ball. 

28. Rule 7, Section 6, Article 1, 
Page 32. Supplemental Note. Ques- 
tion—B catches a punt, and, while 
running with it, the ball is stolen by 
A. May A run with the ball? Answer 
—No. It is regarded as an extended 
muff of the punt. 

29. Rule 7, Section 6, Article 1, 
Page 31. Question—A punts and an 
end of the kicking team touches the 
ball before it is touched by B. B re- 
covers the ball, runs 40 yards, fumbles 
and the ball is there recovered by A. 
Should time be taken out when the 
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Quality 
Football 





ATHLETIC SHOES 


Riddell Football shoes were first used in 1922. Northwestern University has used them 
continuously since 1923, University of Chicago, since 1924, Illinois and Nebraska and 
many others since 1925. This continuous use speaks for 
itself. Riddell cleats have won for themselves the 
unique distinction of being the original and only screw 
cleat that will stand up under hard usage. 


Style G. A hand turned feather weight football shoe of the finest quality 
yellow back Kangaroo. Will stand hard usage for a game shoe. Cleats 
will not punch through sole. Used last year on Army, Navy, Illinois, 
Northwestern, Wisconsin, Iowa, Purdue, Ohio, Minnesota, Nebraska, Stan- 
ford, University of Southern California, Kentucky, Tennessee, and many 
others. Comes equipped with any cleat listed below. 





Stvie G $14.00 


Style H. A very fine yellow back Kangaroo, Goodyear Welt shoe of the 
best University grade. Most of the above teams used this shoe along 
with the Style G. Comes equipped with game or No. 4 cleat. 





Style H $11.75 


Style R. A blue back Kangaroo Welt line shoe of excellent quality. 
Will stand hard usage. Comes equipped with Regular, or No. 1 cleat. 





Stype P. 
high grade High School shoe in America for the money. Comes Pn 
with No. 1 cleat. 


Style P $7.75 
Style 0. A blue back kangaroo shoe of excellent value for high schools 
and junior high teams, equipped with No. 1 cleats. 
Style O $6.50 


Prices on all shoes in Texas and from Denver west 25 cents per pair extra, due to heavy transportation charges. 
All numbers carried in Stock. AU shoes equipped with Riddell Interchangeable Cleats. 
Sizes perforated in the tongue. 
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No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. a No. & 
Best for practice and wear. Being softer is om cleat. Harder yee No, 1. Be . Det- 
easier on the feet. er but will not wear as well. 
Mud cleat to No. 1, Mud cleat to No. 4. 
Extra long mud cleat. Game concave cleat. 
Mud cleat to No. 6. 
Cleats. wen. 1 to 6-81. 80 per set of 14 
7 2.25 per set of 14 


‘ inititaedeiil by 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259 North Wood Street, Chicago, Illinois 


A blue back Kangaroo welt shoe for backs or line. 








No. 1. » & 
No. 2. Same density as No. 1. No. 5. 
No. 8. a Same density as No. 4. 
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CARCI 


Progressive Schools are featuring 
Archery 


You will profit if we supply your Archery needs from 
our catalog of quality equipment. Write for it now! 
Ask for Catalog “R” 


OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT COMPANY 


Clinton, Missouri 




















ball is first touched by A? Answer— 
No. 

30. Rule 7, Section 8, Article 1, 
Page 34. Question—(1). Team A 
punts; Team B muffs the ball; Team 
A player dives for the same and 
knocks it out of bounds. Answer—lIt 
is B’s ball at the spot where it crossed 
the side line. 

Question—(2). In the same play, 
B fumbles the ball. Answer—It is A’s 
ball where it crossed the side line. 

31. Rule 8, Section 1, Article 1, 
Page 34. Question—(1). Team B 
player makes a fair catch, intention- 
ally drops the ball, recovers it and 
runs with it. Is this O. K.? Answer— 
Yes. 

Question—(2). A fair catch ball 
bounds from the chest of B player 
into the hands of B player. May the 
latter run with it? Answer—No. 

Question—(3). Team B player 
juggles the ball while attempting to 
make a fair catch and a Team A 
player steals the ball before it is de- 
clared dead. Is he permitted to ad- 
vance it? Answer—No. 

32. Rule 8, Section 1, Article 2, 
Page 35. Question—Team B player 
signals for a fair catch and after 
catching the ball takes more than two 
steps and is tackled by A. Is this a 
foul by A? Answer—No. It was not 
a fair catch according to definition. 

33. Rule 9, Section 3, Article 2, 
Page 40. Ona try for point a player 
of Team B commits a foul which un- 
der ordinary circumstances would re- 
sult in awarding a safety or a touch- 
down for A. Ruling: The extra 
point is awarded. 

34. Rule 9, Section 4, Article 2, 
Page 41. Question—Team A punting 
out from behind its own goal line. 
While the ball is in the air from the 
kick, Team A holds in the end zone. 
Answer—Safety. 

35. Rule 9, Section 2, Page 39, 
A.R.; Rule 9, Section 4, Article 2. 
Question—Team A puts the ball in 
play on its own 3-yard line, fumbles 
and A holds in the end zone, thus pre- 
venting B from recovering the ball. Is 
this a touchdown? Answer—Yes. B is 


the attacking team, although A has 


the ball. 

36. Rule 9, Section 5, Article 1, 
Page 42. Second A.R. Change word 
“on” in first line to “after.” (Inter- 
pretation by Rules Committee.) 

37. Rule 9, Section 6, Item 6, Page 
48. Question—A has the ball on its 
own 3-yard line; B commits a holding 
foul in A’s end zone. The penalty, if 
inflicted, will not carry the ball into 
the field of play from the spot of the 
foul. Is this a touchback? Answer— 
Yes. See rule change, Pages 43 and 
44, 

38. Rule 10, Section 2, Page 47. 
Question—In a roll block, a Team A 
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player accidentally strikes his heel 
against an opponent’s leg above the 
knee. What is the proper ruling? Is 
it a different ruling than if the con- 
tact was below the opponent’s knee? 
Answer—This is legal if the man at- 
tempting a roll block accidentally 
strikes the opponent with his leg or 
foot either above or below the knee. 
If he deliberately sticks his foot out, 
thus tripping an opponent, he will be 
penalized for tripping. Further, it is 
a foul if he deliberately attempts to 
block an opponent by kicking at him. 

39. Rule 12, Section 1, Page 50. 
Question—A has the ball on B’s 5- 
yard line, and A holds in the end 
zone. Should the penalty be enforced 
from the spot of the foul? Answer— 
Yes. 

40. Rule 12, Section 2, Article 3, 
Item 1, Page 51. Question—A has the 
ball on B’s 5-yard line, and B com- 
mits a holding foul in its own end 
zone. Where should the ball be put 
in play? Answer—The ball is put in 
play on the 1-yard line. 

41. Rule 12, Section 8, Articles 1 
and 2, Page 52. Question—A foul by 
both teams, the foul on one team in- 
volving disqualification. Is the dis- 
qualification penalty enforced from 
the spot of the foul? Answer—No. 
The foul is enforced from the spot of 
the previous down, and the down must 
be played over. 

42. Rule 12, Section 3, Page 52. 
Question—On a pass, Team B inter- 
feres and Team A clips the interferer 
hard. What is the decision? Answer 
—A’s ball, two fouls; the play to be 
played over. 


43. Rule 12, Section 7, Paragraph 
2, Page 54. Question—Is a man of 
the passer’s team who was originally 
eligible, and who becomes ineligible 
by reason of one of his own eligible 
men previously touching a forward 
pass made by his team, to be consid- 
ered ineligible within this portion of 
the rule so as to offset a foul by the 
defense? Answer—No. This was 
covered by a special interpretation of 
the Rules Committee in 1930. 

44. Rule 12, Section 7, Page 54. 
Question—A tackle drops back three 
yards at the time the ball is put in 
play. A forward pass develops, and a 
tackle is struck by the ball or touches 
it. Is this man to be ruled an ineligi- 
ble man touching the ball and loss of 
ball, or as a lineman not five yards 
back and loss of five yards? Answer 
—Penalty to be imposed because the 
ball was touched by an ineligible man. 

45. Illustration 26, Page 65. Ques- 
tion—A lineman of Team A charges 
with his elbows akimbo, fists clenched 
and touching each other and his chest, 
but far to one side. Is this illegal use 
of arms? Answer—It is illegal. 
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‘Hit it-—HA-A-R-RD!” 


T’S a man-building game, this 
football—but those who excel 
must be able to “take it.” And gen- 
erations of players have found 
good old Absorbine Jr. a prime 
ally and aid in training and keep- 
ing in top form. 


Veterans and trainers in every line 
of sport will tell you it has been 
the chief standby for athletes for 
38 years. It is almost miraculous 
in its quick relief for stiff tendons, 
sore muscles and dread Charley 
Horse. 


For strains, lameness, sore tendons, 
apply Absorbine Jr., rub well. It 
penetrates, soothes, and speeds re- 
covery. Used full strength Absor- 
bine Jr. is a wonderful antiseptic 
for open cuts, bruises and 
abrasions. 


A daily rubdown is great to keep 
limber, with ginger and steam to 
your game. Here is how you use 


for years has relieved sore mus- 
cles, muscular aches, bruises, 
burns, cuts, sprains, abrasions. 


Trainers, Coaches, send for booklet, “Keep Them 
Fit’”’—and a free trial bottle of Absorbine Jr. 


it—two ounces of Absorbine Jr. to 
a quart of water, witch hazel or 
rubbing alcohol. Whatever your 
game or exercise, you can keep the 
rippling action of smooth, condi- 
tioned muscles, if you regularly 
use Absorbine Jr. 


Keep a bottle at home as well as in 
your locker. Absorbine Jr. is the 
finest aid to athletes that experts 
ever found. Send for free trial 
bottle to W. F. Young, Inc., 245 
Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 
At all druggists’, $1.25; hospital | 
and trainers’ size, $2.50. 





Absorbine Jr. 
Checks “ATHLETE’S FOOT” 


Absorbine Jr. KILLS the ringworm germ 
which causes “Athlete’s Foot,” that itch- 
ing, sealy, or soft, moist condition be- 
tween the toes. Apply full strength at the 
first sign of infection. 
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ANKLES and KNEES 


—Two Vital Spots 


When you protect knees and 
ankles thoroughly, you will 
prevent most of your common football injuries. 





Ace Bandages help tremendously when used to pre- 
vent knee and ankle injuries. 





Send me free copy of ACE Athletic Manual 
A.J.-10 


jf ae a ee Se 
ON SESE Soi ey BOAO LORE ORT NID 
a el _ 
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BECTON, DICKINSON & CO., Rutherford, N. J. 











ACE Ankle Rollers are ideal for preventing ankle turns and sprains. Try them. 














THE OSBORN ENGINEERING CO. 


7016 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND, O. 
DESIGNERS 
of 
STADIUMS 
GRANDSTANDS 
GYMNASIUMS 


FIELD HOUSES 
ATHLETIC FIELDS 


an *- oo 
Consultation Advice 
REFERENCES GivEN Uron REQUEsT TO FIFTY-TWO SATISFIED 
CLIENTs 
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Goal Line Plays 


By Walter R. Okeson 


Commissioner of Officials, Eastern Association for 
Selection of Football Officials 


HE following is meant to be of 
assistance to officials in making 
out their own outline of goal line 
plays. In other words, it is not an 
interpretation of the rules, but mere- 
ly a paraphrase of them. If the offi- 
cials merely read this, it will do little 
or no good. The only advantage is in 
their outlining and diagraming these 
various cases for themselves. 
Excluding a goal from the field we 
have three things that can happen 
when the ball becomes dead on, above 
or behind a goal line; namely, a 
touchdown, a safety or a touchback. 
Generally speaking, if the ball be- 
comes dead while in possession of the 
attacking team it is a touchdown and 
if in possession of the defenders of 
that goal it is a safety or a touch- 
back, depending on whether the at- 
tackers or defenders gave the ball the 
impetus which sent it across the goal 
line. If the ball goes out of bounds 
behind the goal line, it is a safety or 
touchback on the same basis of im- 
petus. This is comparatively simple, 
although it does involve border-line 
decisions as to impetus. Complications 
arise, however, due to the fact that 
fouls may result in a touchdown, 
safety or touchback being declared. 
Every official should have clearly in 
mind what these fouls are and the 
reasons why the rules call for a touch- 
down, safety or touchback to be de- 
clared when one of these fouls is 
called. In addition, he should know 
everything which can happen on 
point-after-touchdown plays. An out- 
line on the order of the following one 
should be prepared by each official and 
carefully diagramed and digested. 


Touchdown—How Made 


Plays with no fouls 
1. Team A carries the ball over the 
goal line. 


2. Team A completes pass in Team 
B’s end zone. 

3. Either team recovers a free ball 
in its opponents’ end zone. 


Plays on which there are fouls 

1. With the ball free in an end 
zone, one of the attacking team is pre- 
vented from recovering it by a foul 
by one of the defenders, such as hold- 
ing, tripping, slugging or clipping the 
player who has the opportunity of re- 
covering or batting or kicking the ball 
just as this man is about to recover it. 

The reason for this award is that 
the player is deprived of a good 
chance to make a touchdown by the 
foul. If his opportunity is not a good 
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one, the decision is a safety and not a 
touchdown. 


Point After Touchdown 


How Made or Lost 
Plays with no fouls 


1. Kicking a goal from the field. 

2. Carrying the ball across the op- 
ponents’ goal line. 

3. Completing a forward pass in op- 
ponents’ end zone. 

A successful execution of any of the 
above plays results in a point. 


Plays on which there are fouls 


1. A foul by Team A in the first 
case noted above will vitiate the goal 
if kicked and the regular penalty is 
assessed and the try made again. On 
such a play, the fouls most likely to 
be committed by Team A are delay, 
off-side, holding or rough play, and 
the penalty would carry the ball back 
towards the middle of the field. It 
would, of course, be declined if the 
goal is missed. 

The fouls most likely to be com- 
mitted by Team B are interference 
with centre, off-side or unnecessary 
roughness. The penalty in each case 
would carry the ball to the 1l-yard 
line; if repeated, to the 14-yard line, 
etc. If the goal is kicked the penalty 
will naturally be refused. Such fouls 
may also occur on a running or pass- 
ing play and are penalized from the 
spot of the foul in the usual way. 

2. On a running play there are 
other possibilities. Fouls may occur 
with the ball free, which will result in 
the loss of the ball to opponents at 
the spot of the foul. If lost to Team 
B, the try is over and no point scored. 
If lost to Team A in the field of play, 
it would result in a second try from 
the spot of the foul. A foul back of 
the goal line which ordinarily would 
result in a safety or touchdown being 
awarded scores a point, and one which 
ordinarily wouid result in a touchback 
being awarded forfeits the point. 

If a Team B player, trying to re- 
cover a fumble, knocks the ball across 
his goal line and out of bounds back 
of the goal line, Team A would score 
a point. 

3. If the foul is an infraction of the 
forward pass rule by Team A, the pen- 
alty always involves either the loss of 
the ball or the loss of a down, and the 
chance to score the point is lost. If 
the foul is interference by Team B, the 
ball goes to Team A for a second try 
at the spot of foul if it occurs on the 
field of play, or on the 1-yard line if it 
occurs back of the goal line. 

4. If fouls are signaled against both 
teams, the try shall be played over. 
If Team B commits a foul on the line 
of scrimmage or behind Team A’s line 
during the same play in which an in- 
complete forward pass occurs, the 
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A Smooth 
Slick Surface 


No Glare or 
Confusing 
Shadows 


S 
Solid 


Mechanical 
Construction 


Modernizes 
and Beautifies 
Your Gym 
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N J : “ LITE 
BACKSTOPS! 
» Modern! 


Norse. Bacxstops are of the same 
mechanical construction as the Nurre Stand- 
ardized Plate Glass Basketball Banks. They are 
not transparent, but they do have all the other 
fine qualities found in Plate Glass. One ad- 
vantage Nuralite has over Plate Glass is a 
smoother surface, due to the fire-polish. 


From the players’ standpoint Nuralite 
Backstops are ideal because of the denseness and 
whiteness of them. The white glass bordered 
with two inch black steel frame adds richness, 
and for beautifying and modernizing the ap- 
pearance of the gym they cannot be surpassed. 


Modernize—and eliminate future backstop 
troubles with Nuralite Backstops now. The 
price is only $140.00 a pair, F. O. B. Blooming- 
ton. Sold on time payment plan if desired. Can 
be shipped immediately from stock. Use the 
coupon. 


We Also Make Nurre Plate Glass Banks 


The NURRE COMPANIES, 


BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


The Nurre Companies, Inc., Bloomington, Ind. 


pairs Nuralite Banking Boards @ $140.00 per pair, 
Send literature and details of Payment Plan. 


* 
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THE COACH 
KNOWS BETTER than anyone 


else the fatal consequences of a crippled football 
team. 


Every contest at the beginning of the season, 
and even every practice may result in casualties 
which ultimately may mean a season of victory or 
of defeat. 


Most football casualties consist of Strains, 
Sprains, or Wounds, which respond quickly to a 
rational treatment consisting of Heat, Osmosis 
and Antisepsis, combined with Plastic Support. 


Because it combines all these qualities 


is the ideal dressing for most athletic injuries, 
which explains its adoption by noted coaches of 
the country, who have used 
it for years. 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. 
| Company 


163 Varick Street New York 




















penalty for the foul shall be enforced 
and the try played over, unless the 
pass becomes incomplete by touching 
an ineligible player, in which case the 
try is played over without penalty. 

5. If there is a fourth time out 
without substitution, or illegal substi- 
tution, or communicating by an in- 
coming substitute occurring before the 
Referee blows his whistle to indicate 
the try-for-point has begun, the 
penalty is assessed on the succeeding 
kick-off. 


Safety—How Made 


Plays with no fouls 

1. Team A kicks and 

a. The ball goes out of bounds 
behind its goal line or is 
downed by Team A in its end 
zone without having been 
touched in the field of play by 
player of either team. 

b. The kick is blocked by player 
of either team and goes out of 
bounds behind kicker’s goal 
line or is recovered by player 
of Team A in its end zone. 

2. Team A forward passes and the 
pass becomes incomplete behind its 
goal line. 

3. A player makes a backward pass 
or carries the ball from the field of 
play over his goal line and the ball 
goes out of bounds behind the goal 
line or becomes dead in his team’s 
possession in his end zone. 

4. A player in trying to recover the 
ball in the field of play knocks it over 
his goal line and it then goes out of 
bounds behind the goal line or is 
downed by a player of his team in 
his end zone. 


Plays on which there are fouls 

1. A player commits a foul back of 
his goal line (such as holding, trip- 
ping, slugging or clipping) when the 
ball is in the air from a kick. 

2. A player commits a foul back of 
his goal line (such as holding, trip- 
ping, slugging or clipping an oppo- 
nent) when the ball is free on the 
ground but the opponent is not de- 
prived of an opportunity to make a 
touchdown. 





REMOTOMATIC 
SCOREBOARD 
changes score, 
flashes minutes 
to play, by push 
button. Reason- 
ably priced. 


In neither of the above cases does 
the ball have to be back of the goal 
line when the foul is committed. The 
penalty, however, if enforced as it 
would be if the foul were committed 
on the field of play, would give the 
ball to the opponents back of the de- 
fenders’ goal line. This is too heavy 
a penalty, as in most cases there 
would have been no chance for the 
offended team to have made a touch- 
down. Therefore the penalty is a 
safety. 

3. A player bats or kicks a free ball 
in his end zone when no opponent is 
close enough to recover the ball easily. 


Get Ready for Basketball with 
“CHICAGO” Equipment 


—jimproved goals with 
glass, steel or vitrolite 
backboards — extended, 
suspended or swing-up 
types; non-sagging bas- 
kets with new net ring 
feature. Write for Cat- 
alog No. 4 


CHICAGO 


Gymnasium Equipment Co. 


1835 W. Lake Street 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 
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The reason for calling this a safety is 
the same as above. 

4. Team B makes a forward pass 
back of its goal line which is not in- 
tercepted. (If intercepted, A may de- 
cline the safety.) 

5. Team A while still in possession 
of the ball commits a foul (such as 
holding, tripping, slugging or clip- 
ping) back of its own goal line. 

In each case (4 and 5) if the pen- 
alty for the foul is enforced it would 
leave the ball in Team A’s possession 
back of its goal line, which is obvious- 
ly a safety. 


Touchback—How Made 


Plays with no fouls 

1. Team A kicks from scrimmage 
and the ball goes over the goal, 

a. Without being touched by any 
player and without scoring a 
goal. 

b. After being touched by player 
of Team A provided Team B 
does not exercise its privilege 
of taking the ball at the point 
where it was so touched. 

2. Team A makes a kick-off or free 
kick (the free kick does not score a 
goal) to which no impetus is added by 
Team B and the ball goes out of 
bounds behind Team B’s goal line, or 
is downed in Team B’s end zone by 
player of Team B. 

3. A fumble by Team A on which 
the ball goes over Team B’s goal line 
without Team B adding any impetus 
and is there downed by a player of 
Team B in its end zone, or goes out 
of bounds behind the goal line. 


4. A fumble or backward pass or 
kick by Team A, and a Team B player 
in trying to recover the ball knocks it 
across Team A’s goal line and it is 
downed by a player of Team A in its 
end zone, or goes out of bounds behind 
its goal line. 

5. A forward pass by Team A 
which goes out of bounds behind 
Team B’s goal line or becomes incom- 
plete in its end zone. 


Plays on which there are fouls 

1. Interference with interception or 
grounding of a forward pass in Team 
B’s end zone. 

Here we have a case where the ball 
may not cross the goal line but the 
Team B player is deprived of a chance 
to bat the ball from the field of play 
to the ground in the end zone for a 
touchback. 

2. A player commits a foul such as 
holding, tripping, slugging or clipping 
behind opponents’ goal line when the 
ball is free either in the end zone or 
in the field of play or in the air from 
a kick. 

Here we again have a case where 
the ball may not cross the goal line 
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Avoid 
METATARSALGIA! 


“T*HERE is only one way to avoid metatarsalgia (tem- 
porary paralysis of the foot and leg muscles) and that 
is to outfit your men with these scientifically designed 


Witch-Elk Track Shoes. 


These shoes cannot bind the internal cuneiform—the arch 
knuckle—and cause dead, lifeless feet, because they are 
designed to lace immediately below this joint. Because of 
this medically correct principle, Witch-Elk Track Shoes 
may be laced as tightly as desired without impeding circu- 
lation or nerve reaction. 

No. E702 Outdoor Running Shoe. Made of feather light genuine 
blue-back kangaroo. Pliable and snug fitting as a glove. Reinforced 
toe and instep give firm, non-binding support to the arch. Comes 
equipped with hand forged steel spikes guaranteed not to break or 
bend. School price, per pr. $3.50. 





0 = 
No. E717 Same as E702 except equipped with regulation 4%” de- 
tachable spikes. Other lengths to special order. School price per 
pr. $4.00. 


WITCHELL-SHEILL CO. 
1633-45 Augusta Blvd. 


Witeh Stk 


TRACK SHOES 


Chicago, IIl. 
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Special Attention.... 


Coaches and Faculty Managers 


You can now purchase a good high grade brushed mixed 
wool Warm-Up outfit, Pullover (two styles) or Coat 
Style, with Warm-Up Pant patterned on our regular 
varsity and college patterns. 


Warm-Up Garments 


Brushed Mixed Wool Quality 


NOTE: These garments recommended for basketball 
equipment on lower priced sets. 


There has been demand for a brushed wool garment at 
a popular price. We therefore offer these numbers, made 
of a good high grade mixed quality wool in brushed fabric 
similar to the better quality. These are made only in a 
few good selected standard patterns, as described. NOT 
MADE IN ANY OTHER STYLES. 

Description 

3080—Fulled wool mixed, round neck style with 

heavy ribbed neck and cuffs, double ribbed bot- 

tom, solid colors or combination color trim..Each $5.00 

Ochool price I 33.5( 
3050—Fulled wool mixed, ribbed neck patterned 

zipper front style with ribbed cuffs, and double 

ribbed bottom. Solid colors or combination color 
I EEN ner A NEES ee Ce Each $5.50 


$4.00 





Illustrating Shirt 3080 tf é 
Slipovers made only in these two styles as described. 


Warm-Up Garment 
Coat Style 


Description 
3400—Heavy mixed fulled wool knit coat style, reg- 


ular style sleeves, ribbed collar with heavy double ck ENRIDp 
ribbed bottom and cuffs, in solid school colors or gf 3 
combination trim on ribbed neck, cuffs and bot- 
ge all at ae ob REE TS CARE Sei Each $6.25 
School price. ..Each $4.25 
EXTRAS 
Ee See Per garment $0.50 
School price.. Per garment $0.35 


. | 


No. 3000 Pants Will Match 
These Above Garments 





Illustrating Coat No. 3400 


Warm-Up Pants 


Description 
3000—Heavy weight brushed wool mixed, with pat- 
NE i picinciceeeiniiviiiestaaasanlltiibeientehait Per pair $5.50 
Will match 3080, 3050 Shirt and 3400 Coat. 


School price.. Per pair $3.75 





| In these body colors only: navy, black, scarlet, | 
| cardinal, maroon, purple, royal blue, old gold, gold, 
| kelly green, burnt orange, and light oxford. 





Illustrating 3050 
WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED BASKETBALL AND FOOTBALL CATALOGS 


SAND KNITTING MILLS Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF : 
Exclusive Knit Goods for Athletic Wear 


1714-20 North Robey Street 





CHICAGO 











but the opponent is deprived of a fair 
chance to recover. 

3. Team B player commits a foul 
(such as tackling a Team A back who 
does not have the ball) six yards be- 
hind Team A’s goal line. The pen- 
alty would leave the ball in Team A’s 
possession one yard back of its goal 
line. 

Here we have a case where the im- 
petus came from the defenders of the 
goal, but the foul may have broken up 
a lateral pass play and thus deprived 
the defenders of a fair chance to get 
the ball out into the field of play. 

4. Team B player runs into Team A 
kicker back of Team A’s goal line. 

Here we have another case where 
the impetus came from Team A, but 
the distance penalty for the foul would 
still leave Team A in a dangerous po- 
sition and might be obliged to decline 
it. Therefore, it is made a touchback. 

5. A player bats or kicks a free ball 
in the opponents’ end zone. 

The impetus in this case may have 
come from the opponents, but the foul 
interferes with their having a fair 
chance to recover and run the ball out. 

6. Team A ineligible player touches 
a forward pass inside of Team B’s 10- 
yard line. This may be a touchback if 
Team B so elects. 


a. 
The Forward Pass 


(Continued from page 12) 


play is a pass, he should start back 
immediately, always watching the 
passer. However, he has his weight 
forward so that he can recover and 
go forward quickly in case the pass 
is short. Should the half see the end 
or a backfield man crossing over, he 
should call out, “Man across.” This 
cry warns the other halfbacks and the 
backers-up that men are coming into 
their territory. The halfback must 
never allow a man to get behind him. 
This is the reason for his starting 
back as soon as he sees the play is a 
pass, and it lessens the chance for 
long passes to be completed. Warn 
the halfback not to leave his territory 
too soon, because some one may be 
coming in from the opposite side, 
where he is unable to see. When the 
ball is in the air, all men play the ball 
and not the men themselves. The 
halfback should be in position about 
eight yards behind the line of scrim- 
mage and well to the outside of his 
defensive end. The half should co- 
operate with his end at all times and 
will in this way know when to give 
the end more protection. In the case 
of a flat pass the half must come up 
quickly, and the safety man must 
move to the position formerly occupied 
by the halfback. 
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THE SAFETY 


The safety always plays the ball 
and never the man. The coach must 
warn hin particularly against allow- 
ing anyoue to get into a position be- 
hind him, and also against his com- 
ing up too soon. In this defense the 
safety should never play over eighteen 
yards deep unless he is expecting a 
kick. In this way, he is in a favor- 
able position to assist against the run- 
ning attack as well as the passes. 


Coaching Points and Rules 


There are certain coaching points 
and rules which every coach must in- 
still and drill into every player’s mind. 
They are simple, but must be con- 
stantly pounded upon and reverted to. 


In the first place, “Rush that passer 
with the intention of tackling him.” 
This is the most important and most 
frequent cry of every coach. Speed 
in hurrying the passer is the main 
factor, but the men will get lax unless 
continually reminded to rush. 


The second is “Keep your eye on 
the passer.” This needs little explana- 
tion because we know that unless this 
is done, the men will not know where 
to go after the ball is in the air. 


Third, “When the ball is in the air, 
play the ball.” By having all the 
men going toward the receiver, it less- 
ens his chance of a run if the pass is 
completed. Warn the men not to stop, 
thinking some one else has it, but to 
continue after the ball or receiver. 
When knocking down a pass, the play- 
ers should go high and hard with in- 
tent of knocking the ball down, being 
certain not to “bat” the ball, but to 
knock it straight down toward the 
ground. A “batted” ball is apt to be 
caught by the opponents. 

Fourth, “Ends and tackles must 
rush from the outside, and not hesi- 
tate or stop because the passer 
feints.” If the passer should feint, 
the ends and tackles will then be in a 
favorable defensive position, as has 
already been stated. 

And lastly, “Halves must call out 
‘Man across’ loudly, and at the same 
time expect a man to come into their 
territory.” 


It takes eleven men, all co-operating 
every second, to make a good team. A 
defensive team is never beaten, be- 
cause it wears the opponent down, 
while the defensive team itself will 
come back. From the foregoing rules, 
possibilities and coaching points, it 
may easily be seen that I have found 
the man-to-man and zone defense far 
superior to any other. (See Diagram 
3.) This combination teaches my men 
to be ball-hawks, quickens them and 
helps them in their defense against a 
running attack. 
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Knockdown Bleachers in the new men’s gymnasium 
at the University of Illinois. 


How Large 
Is a Gymnasium? 


HIS is not a riddle. It is a problem in seating engi- 
neering. 






The gymnasium that reaches its capacity all too soon may 
be made to seat several hundred additional spectators by in- 
genious arrangement of bleachers. 


At the same time, greater comfort and visibility may be 
added. Note the use of mitred corners as shown above. 


The Leavitt technical staff can answer your question: 
“How large is my gymnasium?” Our engineers will tell you 
how to increase your revenue by installing additional safe, 
comfortable seats. Write us today—no obligation. 


No JOGKBOWN 


Cost/  sLreachers 
Send for _— made onty ty LEAVITT MFG. CO. 


this Book URBANA. ILLINOIS 














LEAVITT MFG. CO., Dept. O., Urbana, Illinois 
Please send me without obligation a copy of “Seating 


Problems.” 


4 MTG is occ aici scivwoosecie<nosasihe>sconteadns Gada tieuki coped 
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AGAIN? 


-=- ON DECEMBER 5, 1931 » 


HOTEL SHERMAN 
~. WELCOMES THE 


he | 


INTERCOLLEGIATE 
CONFERENCE 


AND THE REPRESENTATIVES OF OTHER 
CONFERENCES 


@ Ideal headquarters for your teams, whenever they come 
to Chicago. 


@ Exceptionally comfortable beds with extra long sizes 
specially for big men. 


@ Special “training menus” gladly arranged. 
q Convenient to all transportation and places of amusement. 


@ Home of the College Inn, featuring Ben Bernie and his 
orchestra. 


HoTeL SHERMAN 


RANDOLPH - CLARK - LAKE - LA SALLE STREETS 


CHICAGO 
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O’SHEA 


Knitted Football Pants 











WILL BE WORN BY 
Universities of Chicago, Georgia, Pittsburgh, 
Minnesota, Alabama, Indiana, North Carolina, 
Texas, Delaware, Chattanooga and Kansas 
State, Penn. State, Marquette, Tulane, Rice 
Institute, Auburn, V. P. I., St. Louis, Washing- 
ton & Jefferson, Syracuse, Washburn, Alfred, 
Hobart, Chadron, George Washington and 


many others. 


A Great Recommendation 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Sport 


2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 























